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‘ODE ON THE BIRTHDAY OF JOHN 
WESLEY. 


June 17, 1703. 


(Prom /arper's Magazine of June, 1869. Author not given.) 
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The Outlook. 


Mr. Gerald Balfour took the bill for certain im- 
provements in the Irish land laws through 
the second reading in the House of Com- 
mons; but the Government seems to be in 
no haste to put the bill on ite final passage. 
Conceding the excellence and importance 
of the bill, and giving promise of help, the 
leaders fail to proceed further. 


In the past, Germany has been a great buyer of 

Woolen staffs, mostly from England; but 
. Mapaghan, our consul at Chemnitz, 

ws the attention of the American gov- 
eriment to the efforte the German man- 
ufacturers are now making to supply their 
own markets. Though Germany will still 
purchase from England and France, the 
quantities are likely to grow less with each 
year. Germany has the skill, industry and 
capital to meet the demands of her own 
people, 

Though a moribund nation, Spain every little 
while shows signs of vitality below the sur- 
face. Quite an effort was required to 
gtapple with the Ouban revolt. The past 
week has shown that she has a Cuba nearer 
home. A bomb thrown by an anarchist 
caused an immense uproar in Barcelona, 
which ended in several arrests and excited 
alarm in Madrid. The people killed — most- 
ly women and children — belonged to the 
laboring classes. The government promised 
aid to the families of those killed in the up- 





Clara Barton is surprisingly mastering the forlorn 
situation in Armenia. Agencies have been 

in nearly every province, some 
of which contain as many as three hundred 
Villages. The men are at work in the 
and are rebuilding the villages, 
J the women, having been furnished 
With the material, are clothing the mem- 
bers of their households. Seeds are being 
ted, and two yokes of oxen are 








assigned to each village. If the slaugh- 
ter is not renewed, the remaining Arme- 
nians will be prepared to meet the next 


Hungary has brilliantly inaugurated its millennial 
celebration. The parade and procession at 
the opening of the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment are said by those in attendance at 
both ceremonies to exceed anything wit- 
nessed at the coronation at Moscow. The 
city was profusely decorated. The min- 
isters and members of both chambers, 
preceded by cavalcades of all the munici- 
palities, presented to the King the homage 
of the nation. The procession, gorgeous 
beyond description, marched, with banners 
and music, along the main thoroughfares of 
the city to the new Parliament House. 
Two hours were required for the whole to 
pass any given point. The Emperor re- 
ceived at his palace the members of the 
lower chamber, and among visitors from 
abroad were several Americans. 


From the first there has been a measure of mys- 
tery about the Anglo-Egyptian expedition 
into the Soudan. The commander went, as 
it were, with sealed orders. The adminis- 
tration has been silent, and the press has 
been unable to give the key to the situation. 
Guesses and prophecies have been abun- 
dant, but positive information as to the 
intentions of the Government have been at 
a discount. On Saturday last Salisbury, in 
answer to the inquiry of the Bar! of Rose- 
bery, broke the silence and declared the real 
purpose of the expedition. The immediate 
object, he said, was to protect Egypt and to 


aid Italy; but the pith of the matter was 


the purpose of the Government was to re- 
conquer for Egypt the eastern Soudan. 
England has much at stake in interior 
Africa. 





A statue fo Gen. William Tecumseh Sherman is to 
be erected in the public grounds at Wash- 
ington. The cost of the work is fixed 
at $100,000. Of this amount Congress has 
appropriated $80,000, and the Society of 
the Army of the Tennessee has subscribed 
$16,000. It would seem natural that Oon- 
gress, the superior party in the transaction, 
contributing the larger part of the funds, 
should select the design for this great na- 
tional work. Strange to tell, the committee 
of the Society, of which Gen. Dodge is 
chairman, has selected a design, and, 
strangest of all, a design disapproved by the 
leading sculptors of the country. What is 
most remarkable, some of the members of 
Congress side with Gen. Dodge against the 
judgment of the artiste. Senator Hawley 
opposed the sculptors on the ground that 
what was wanted was ‘ a popular statue of 
General Sherman, something that his old 
soldiers would recognize a mile off, and not 
a mere work of art.”’ 

The new charter of the Greater New York is to be 
prepared by a commission appointed by the 
Governor. Much interest has been excited 
as to the appointees. The men selected 
are: Seth Low, president of Oolambia Ool- 
lege, and ex-Mayor of Brooklyn; General 
Benjamin F. Tracy, ex-Judge of the Oourt 
of Appeals and ex-Secretary of the Navy; 
John F. Dillon, ex- Judge of the United States 
Circuit Court; Ashbel P. Fitch, lawyer, ex- 
member uf Congress, and now Controller of 
the city of New York; General Stewart L. 
Woodford, lawyer, and ex-Lieutenant-Govy- 
ernor; Silas B. Dutcher, banker, and ex- 
Superintendent of Public Works; William 
O. Dewitt, lawyer, and formerly Oorpora- 
tion Counsel of Brooklyn; George M. Pin- 
ney, Jr., lawyer, and District Attorney of 
Richmond Oounty; Garrett J. Garrettson, 
County Judge of Queen’s Oounty. Even 
though the list does not please everybody, 
we must concede that it presents a good av- 
erage and contains some ideal members, 
knowing affairs in general and New York 
affairs in particular. Low and Tracy 
were opposed to the consolidation. The 
charter is to be completed Feb, 1, 1897, 





The Oldest Delegate. 

Hon. Richard W. Thompson, of Terre 
Haute, Ind., a conspicuous layman in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and an influ- 
ential political leader in the Whig and Re- 
publican parties, celebrated, June 9, his 87th 
birthday. He began his work in a former 
generation. He was in the Indiana House 
and Senate and was lieutenant governor in 
the thirties, and in 1840 he was one of the 
Presidential electors who voted for William 
Henry Harrison. After the lapse of fifty- 
six years he heads the Indiana delegation to 
St. Louis the present week, being probably 
the oldest member of the convention. He 
has filled many public positions in the State 
and nation. After being a member of the 
National House he refused to accept a place 
on the bench. Governor Morton insisted 
that he should have a place in the Hayes 
cabinet, and he became Secretary of the 
Navy. Though so long involved in Western 
politics, he presents a record for integrity 
and honor untarnished. 


Bering Sea Treaty. 

To England and America Bering Sea 
has proved a sea of troubles. The seals, 
young and old, have been the occasion of 
disputes, the mass of which were settled 
by the Tribunal of Arbitration. There 
were a few cases, not canvassed by the 
Tribunal, which are now covered by a new 
treaty. Though the convention was con- 
elnded last February, the treaty was 
only recently transmitted in completed 
form by the President to the Senate. The 
text, in nine articles, recites the case 
and the conditions of treatment. The high 


sion of two, one chosen by each nation, to 
meet in Victoria, British Columbia, and San 
Francisco, their decision to be final. The 
cases in which they fail to agree shall be 
reconsidered by the contracting parties and 
then referred for final settlement to an 
umpire. This treaty promises to remove 
from the two nations all the Bering Sea 
difficulties. 


Making a President. 


The Republican Presidential Convention 
now assembling at St. Louis is unique iu 
our political history. Nothing has been 
quite like it. The crowds, the excitement, 
the public interest far and near, are unpar- 
alleled. The body that nominated Henry 
Olay was large and enthusiastic, but js not 
to be compared with this in the Mound 
Oity. The convention in Ohicago that 
nominated Abraham Lincoln was an occa- 
sion of enthusiastic interest, but it neither 
had so many people nor drew the mass 
from so wide an area; the population of 
the country was not half what it is now. 
This convention is peculiar in another 
particular : Though there are many can- 
didates, the question of final choice seems 
to be settled beforehand. In most other 
conventions the candidate has been found 
only after.several ballote. Here no one 
seems to doubt the outcome, and ye! the 
enthusiasm is maintained at white heat. 
McKinley’s nomination is conceded. The 
interest of the convention, as well as of the 
general public, centres in the declaration 
that will be made in the financial plank of 
the platform, and in the selection of the 
second name on the ticket. 





Close of the Session. 


The first session of the 54th Oongress 
closed on the 11th inst. The body was con- 
servative by stress of circumstances; the 
Republicans held the majority in the House, 
while the Democrats had the Executive and 
the Senate, and each party handicapped 
the other. Under such conditions advance 
on either side was impossible. The House 
majority attended to routine business and 
deferred action on the tariff and the cur- 
rency to a more favorable season. They 
were free to speak on the tariff, but ran shy 
of the currency, or at least dealt with it in 





broad generalities, leaving exact definitions 
and statements to the conventions and 
qyadrennial canvass. The closing was 
quiet and without noteworthy incident, 
save as two or three members were unusu- 
ally moved to exercise their gifte of speech. 
The courtesy of the Senate gave the Vice 
President his usual complimentary vote; 
and the House, which two years ago be- 
grudged ‘ the American Ozar ” any recog- 
nition, accorded the Speaker a unanimous 
and rising vote of thanks for the ability, 
fairness and courtesy with which he had 
presided over the deliberations of the body. 
The session was, possibly, somewhat short- 
ened by vhe convention work at St. Louis, 
in which many of the members were 
anxious to have a hand. But, considering 
the position of the parties, not much more 
could huve been done by an extension of 
the session. 


An Atomic Republic, 


For the smallest independent govern- 
ment in the world we are usually referred 
to Monaco with its 12,000 inhabitants, 
or San Martino with 8,000, or possibly An- 
dorre with no more than 6,000 all told; bat 
the London Standard brings out a new can- 
didate, on the confines of Belgium and 
Prassia, in the republic of Morsuet, with a 
population of only 1,200 souls. Morsuet, 
thoroughly autonomous, lies in a pictur- 
esque valley watered by the little river 
Guenle near Aix-la-Chapelle, The history 
of the little républic is curious. The com- 
mune of Morsuét as it existed under the 
empire was, on the retreat of Napoleon, ad- 
ministered by Prussia until 1817, when it 
was divided into three parts. One was 
given to Prussia, and another te Holland, 
while the middle strip formed neutral terri- 
tory, which has remained undisturbed be- 
cause both the contiguous nations claim 
rights in the minute State. Morsuet contains 
the calamite establishment of Vieille Mon- 
tague, which produces annually 25,000,000 
kilograms of the ore and furnishes Europe 
with about one-half the zinc it uses. Prus- 
sia and Belgium have each a commissioner, 
but they have never interfered with the 
affairs of the little State. Morsuet is an 
ideal republic, The taxes are six francesa 
head. The burgomaster, or president, has 
held his seat for twelve years. The roads 
are good, and the standing army consists of 
one soldier, who mans both army and 
police. 





British Federation. 


Though a vast empire, Britain is loosely 
put together. It is an aggregation of many 
fragments widely scattered through all the 
sees rather than a compact body. Oommon 
blood, ideas and interests rather than any 
firm organic bond have held the parts to- 
gether. But Englishmen have long felt 
that the empire should be better organized 
so that the distant portions may be held 
more firmly to the centre. The Ohambers 
of Commerce have just held their third 
congress designed to forward this great 
end. The discussions were full of interest 
for Americans as well as for Englishmen. 
The difficulties developed are those of 
trade; and the leaders ia the debate sug- 
gest asa remedy something in the nature 
of an imperial zollverein, or agreement to 
allow perfect freedom for those embraced in 
the compact and restrictions on those out- 
side. To use the language of our own coun- 
try, the congress demands free trade for 
those within the imperial bond and a tariff 
for those outside. The conclusion tou which 
they come is interesting to Americans for 
the reason that it is the very decision 
which the American government long since 
reached. We have free trade in the States, 
but a tariff for those who live outside. If 
they desire the advantages of our markets, 
they must pay for them. The leaders in 
federation living outside the British Isles 
are clear-eyed enough to see that a similar 
arrangement is demanded to insure the 
commercial prosperity of Great Britain. 
The empire must protect ite own. and tax 


strangers, 
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Our Contributors. 


A BLUNDER OF ORTHODOXY. 
Rev, Dantel Steele, D. D. 


HE mediation of Ohrist is exclusively a 
Scriptural doctrine. It has no eyi- 
dence but revelation and Ohristian experi- 
ence. Inthe scheme of redemption it is 
the central truth. It belongs, also, to the 
realm of nature. The world was created 
through the Son of God, and in Him all 
things consist or cohere. He upholdeth all 
things by the word of His power. His me- 
diatorial agency in the natural realm is not 
sufficiently emphasized by modern Ohris- 
tian philosophy. If such due prominence 
were given, it would, in the opinion of 
Bishop Lightfoot, greatly strengthen 
Ohrist’s mediation in the spiritual realm, 
showing that thie is not an exception in 
God’s administration of the universe, or an 
afterthought as a remedy for sin, but part 
of a great whole. It is vital to Ohristianity 
and conserves ite supernaturalism. 

For this reason the mediation of Christ is 
specially offensive to Liberalism. Assum- 
ing the native goodness of men, who 
need only good precepts and examples in 
order to achieve characters morally fault- 
less, there is no need of a mediator or of an 
atonement. Liberaliste insist that they 
have perfect communion with God without 
the recognized mediation of Ohrist and 
without the agency of the personal Holy 
Spirit; that the Unitarian concept of God is 
just as good a basis for spirituality in man 
as the Trinitarian, and a great deal better, 
because it is more simple, In proof they 
appeal to the Lord’s Prayer, which many 
evangelical preachers and writers assert is 
a perfect formula of acceptable prayer. 
The Liberaliste correctly insist that it con- 
tains no hint of mediation. At the close of 
his ‘ Lectures on the Lord’s Prayer,’”’ James 
Freeman Olarke says: ‘It is a remarkable 
fact that the Lord’s Prayer contains no al- 
lusion to the atonement, nor to the expia- 
tory sacrifice of Christ, nor to forgiveness 
for His sake. It does not say, ‘ forgive us 
for the sake of Christ,’ or, ‘ because of His 
atoning blood,’ We may, therefore, repeat 
the prayer which Jesus Himself taught 
us and know nothing of the atonement 
any more than of the Trinity. If these 
were essential parta of Obristian experi- 
ence, would the Master have omitted them 
when teaching His disciples how they ought 
to pray ? Would He have said nothing of 
the doctrines which have been considered 
by the orthodox church as the most vital 
traths of Christian piety ? ” 

In reply to this infererce it is folly to do 
as some do, take a microscope and search 
for the mediatorial element, for it is not 
there. It belongs to the completed for- 
mula, but it was purposely omitted. by 
Christ because at the opening of His minis- 
try it could not have been understood, One 
of the great discoveries of modern scholar- 
ship is the progress of doctrine in the Bible, 
the unfolding of truth gradually as men 
were capable of appreciating it. Ohrist 
said, *‘ I have many things to tell you, but 
you cannot bear them now.”’ Toward the 
end of His ministry these truths were more 
clearly disclosed, but most clearly after His 
ascension, when the doctrines based on His 
death vould be intelligibly presented. The 
day before His crucifixion He completed 
the formula of prayer by adding the medi- 
atorial element, ‘‘in My name,” “ Hith- 
erto ye have asked nothing in My name. 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, whatsoever 
ye shall ask the Father in My name, He will 
give it you.” 

It ie not complimentary to the scholarly 
insight of the Liberalists to fail to note this 
important addendum, which really revolu- 
tionizes prayer, placing its success upon an 
entirely new basis. The Lord Jesus did not 
at this time repeat the early model of prayer, 
given three years before, and add at the end 
‘* in the name of Jesus Ohrist,”’ for it is prob- 
able that He thought His disciples would 
have sense enough to do this themselves. 
Orthodox worshipers usually bring in the 
additional words in the approach to the 
Lord’s Prayer, in some such form as this: 
“ All these things we ask in the name of 
Him who taught us to pray, ‘Our Father,’ ” 
ete. This is well enough when prayer is 
concluded with the Lord’s Prayer; but 
when it is used alone, as in schools, and in 
some denominations, especially the New 
Jerusalem Church, whose only public prayer 
is the Lord’s Prayer, the mediatorial words 
have no place and the worshipers lose the 
mighty leverage found in the name of Jesus 
Christ, 

We now come to the blunder which Or- 
thodoxy is almost always inadvertently 
making in pulpit and press — the declaration 





that all the elements of true prayer are. 


contained in the incomplete prayer which 
Jesus in the beginning of His public teach- 
ing taught His disciples in the initial stage 
of their doctrinal development. Thus 
evangelicals are constantly, yet uninten- 
tionally, giving aid and comfort to the ene- 
mies of the truth as it is in Jesus Obrist. 
For an instance of this careless description 
of the Lord’s Prayer as a perfect model for 
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Rev. Daniel Steele, D. D. 


Dr. Steele was born, Oct, 5, 1824,in Windham 
Centre, a village nestled among the Catskill 
Mountains. Though born in the Empire State, 
whither his parents had emigrated from Con- 
necticut, his ancestors on both sides were of 
New England Puritan descent. His mother, 
descended from the father of David Brainerd, 
the missionary, was a woman of sturdy Chris- 
tian character. Like Hannab, she gave this son 
to the Lord for His service in Hie temple. Her 
devoted life and strong religious convictions 
exerted a powerful influence upon his character, 
which he never fails to acknowledge. He was 
educated at Wilbraham Academy and Wesleyan 
University, serving two years as tutor in math- 
ematics in the latter institution. He joined the 
New England Conference in 1849, in which he 
has served fifteen churches a» pastor. For a 
decade he was connected with the Genesee Col- 
lege, Lima, N. Y., as professor of ancient lan- 
guages, and later as acting president. Subse- 
quently he sustained the latter relation to Syra- 
cuse University. During the last decade he bas 
served, some of the time, as acting professor in 
the School of Theology, Boston University, 
having ocoupied several vacant chairs for a 
longer or shortertime. He is the author of 
several religious works — “ Love Enthroned,” 
“ Mile Stone Papers,’”’ “ Antinomianism Re- 
vived,’”’ and “‘ Half Hours with St. Paal.” 





all ages, read Wesley’s note on Matt. 6: 9, 
where it is styled “‘ a most perfect and uni- 
versal form of prayer, comprehending all 
our real wants, expressing all our lawful de- 
sires; a complete directory and full exer- 
cise of all our devotions.” If Wesley had 
spent half a century in Boston exposing the 
sophistries of heterodoxy, or so-called Lib- 
eral Ohristianity, he would not have given 
his cause away so completely as he has in 
this exegesis. But this extenuation of Wes- 
ley’s faulty note is just to the memory of 
that great reformer: He wrote his Notes be- 
fore modern scholarship had given the 
proper perspective to the development of 
Christian doctrines of which Bernard’s 
“ Progress of Doctrire in the New Testa- 
ment’ is an instructive illustration. Ber- 
nard in.these Bampton Lectures demon- 
strates that ‘‘ The doctrine of prayer has 
attained its perfect form by. combination 
with the doctrine of the Trinity. The whole 
character of worship and prayer is in the 
Epistles derived from ‘the consciousness 
that through Jesus Obrist we have access 
by one Spirit unto the Father (Eph, 2:18).” 
This text proves that the doctrine of the 
Trinity is not only a ladder of prayer reach- 
ing up to. God, but also it is the most 
practical doctrine in the Bible. Says Al- 
ford: It was impossible, up to the time of 
the glorification of Jesus, to pray to the 
Father in His name. It is a fullness of joy 
peculiar to the dispensation of the Spirit to 
do so now.”’ 

How do we account for the early and 
long-continued mistake of the church in 
adopting an incomplete for a perfect form 
of prayer? We do not-blame the apostolic 
church for this mistake. Says Tholuck: 
“ The Lord’s Prayer does not occur in the 
Acts, nor in any writers before the third 
century.”” During this time prayer in the 
churches was extemporaneous. When the 
fervor of believers declined and forms of 
prayer were required, the Lord’s Prayer was 
taken as it stands in Matthew, without no- 
ticing the completion made by Jesus as re- 
corded in John 16: 23. Instead of taking 
the words, “in the name of Jesus Obrist,’’ 











and adding them as an appropriate finale, 
they invented for their prayer-book the as- 
cription, ‘ for Taine is the kingdom,” oto.. 
which at length crept into the text of Mas- 
thew from some copyist’s memory of the 
prayer-book. I should. like to see the 
Lord’s Prayer in the Ritual of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Ohurch, and of all other 
churches, taken from Matt. 6, R. V., with 
the mediatorial words added thus: “ But 
deliver us from the evil one, in the name of 
Jesus Ohrist. Amen.” Then all the eulogies 
of Wesley and of all others would rightly 
characterize this formula as “a complete 
directory and full exercise of all our devo- 
tions.”” In this true and Scriptural form of 
prayer Liberalism could not find any justi- 
fication of the doctrine that a man may be 
acceptable to the Father while wilfully ig- 
noring His Son. “* Whosoever denieth the 
Son, the same hath not the Father” (1 John 
2: 23). 

It has been asserted that our theory of 
the Lord’s Prayer as incomplete till it was 
finished by its Author just before the dem- 
onstration of His high-priestly mediation 
by the promised effusion of thé Holy Spirit, 
is inadmissible, since it renders this for- 
mula nugatory. This by no means follows. 
To the believer in Uhrist the value of this 
prayer is multiplied inconceivably by the 
mediatorial addition, because it affords a 
basis for a vast increase of faith to pray in 
the name of Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 
But the Lord’s Prayer is useless to the wil- 
fal unbeliever, who proudly rejects Ohrist’s 
mediation and then attempts to pray 
‘Our Father,” etc., and worse than useless 
as a medium to approach to Him whose Son 
has been thus dishonored. 

The moral of this paper is (1) the ex- 
ceeding greatness of our privilege ‘‘ to take 
the name of Jesus ’’ with us when we pray; 
(2) the greatness of the guilt of the delib- 
erate rejection of ‘the Name which is 
above every name; ” and (3) the doctrinal 
and practical evils which result from neg- 
lecting to emphasize all that Christ taught 
respecting acceptable prayer. 

Milton, Mass. 








THE MUSICIAN’S MESSAGE. 


O it was all in vain — the years of patient 

toil were wasted, the precious sécret which 

he longed to breathe to the weary world must 

remain forever untold, at least so far as he was 
concerned, ‘ ’ 

A hard fate, it seemed to the young musician, 
as he left the consulting-room of the great phy- 
sician by whom he had been examined. He had 
received his death sentence in that room; ina 
few short months, he, Geoffrey Paiston, organist, 
must leave his glorious organ, the fair earth, 
and all he loved upon it, and pass forth into the 
great unknown land. The world had never 
seemed so lovely as it did that day, for spring 
was at its height; lilac mingled with laburnum’s 
golden rain and with the snowy steeples of the 
chestnut; the trees threw leafy shadows on the 
gray stone of the church, as the organist opened 
the side doorand passed into the silent building. 

His heart was full of bitter thoughts, he must 
go to unburden it to his old friend the organ. 
Perhaps here he might find the key to the mys- 
tery, the great wherefore of which was pulling 
down all his faith. The blower, who had fol- 
lowed him silently, filled the instrument with 
wind, but the musician still mased in silence. 

“ Why was I born,” he oried in his heart, “ if 
this is toend all? Why was I not born cross- 
ing-sweeper or a blacksmith’s boy ? Death might 
be a boon in suchacase. But to feel the inner 
power and to be cut off at its height; to havea 
secret that seems divineand no chance to deliver 
it; to have spent one’s life in preparing for life 
and never to live! O my God, the mockery of it! 
God does not need either man’s work or His own 
gifts,so my poor little life must be sacrificed to 
vindicate the independence of the Almighty.”’ 
He broke off, almost startled by his own 
thoughts. 

“ The powers of darkness are abroad,” he said 
to himself, “ Sweet Spirit of Music, awake, and 
put them to flight.” 

And he began to play. 

Time passed, and the blower grew weary. 

“Mr. Paiston’s got into one of his dreams,” 
he said. “ I'll just let the wind out and that will 
wake him up.” 

So the music died away with a broken wail, 
and the organist started and rubbed his eyes; 
then he hecame aware that he was not alone, 
tor just behind him stood a broad-shouldered, 
strong-limbed boy, witha curly head and a sun- 
burnt face. A strange contrast they made — the 
healthy lad with vigorous life in every muscle, 
and the wan-faced musician who was sentenced 
to death, 

“I was playing cricket out yonder,” the boy 
explained, ‘‘ and I heard the organ, so I came in 
to listen a bit. I hope you don’t mind ?” 

** Not at all,” said the organist kindly. “ You 
must be very fond of music to leave cricket and 
come into this dull church. Do you like it ?” 

“ Rather,” was the emphatic reply. 

* Do you play yourself ? ” 

“A bit, but our piano is such a — tin- 
kettle; I play hymns for them on the mission 
school harmonium, but that’s a brute too. It 











must be fine to make a jolly row like you were 
doing just now. I wonder how you manage to 
do it,” he added, as the organist twisted his 
thin frame off the stool. 

“You think my muscles don’t look up to it, 

eh said Geoffrey, smiling. “ It isn’t only a 
question of muscle, thank heaven, or the black- 
smith would be the best organist.” 

The boy laughed. * 

“ Won't you play some more ? ” he said, wist- 
fully. 

“ Not tonight. Suppose you try @ tune your- 
self. Matthew won’t mind blowing another 
minute,’” 

The boy needed no pressing; he wriggled on 
to the stool at once, and played with a certain 
native power one of his mission school tunes. 

“I wish I understood all these,” he said, 
pointing to the stops; “is it very hard to 
learn 7?” 

“ Not so very,” said the organist quietly; 
* but it means steady work and regular practice; 
there are wonderful secrets which music only 
tells to those who love her truly.” 

He paused and studied the boy’s brown face. 
This lad had strength and vigor, he would live; 
be had music in bim, too, for he was touching 
the keys again with a reverence born of love. 
An idea came to life in the musician’s brain; it 
swelled and grew until it filled his mind. 

“Come again another day,” he said, “ if you 
can leave cricket,and I will explain the mys- 
tery of these stops.” 

** Oh! that would be fine!” and the boy’s eyes 
sparkled; but — but you know I don’t know 
that I can pay for lessons.”’ 

The organist smiled. 

“I don’t want money,” he ssid, “ but you 
shall pay me some time, lad, in some way, never 
fear.” 

He closed the organ and went slowly out into 
the sunshine. 

The bitter thoughts were gone; the beauty 
around nv longer seemed to mock him. He 
understood now. The honor of giving the mes- 
sage to the world was not to be his, but the 
message should be given all the same. He would 
pase it on to this sturdy boy; he would breathe, 
if possible, his own power into that receptive 
mind. Then it might be —though he himself 
slept unhonored in the little graveyard — it 
might be that his spirit should still make music 
in the old church, that his secret of peace should 
still fall on weary, restless hearts. 

So it came to pass that day after day the mu- 
sician and the boy met at the organ, and as the 
pupil’s strong bands grew more skillful and his 
soul expanded within him, the master grew 
daily feebler. He played little himself, content 
to listen to the ever-increasing beauty of the 
boy’s performance. The villagers all noticed 
his failing health. 

“ He is training young Jim to succeed him,” 
they said, ‘“‘ and folks do say that the boy’ll 
play better than the teacher.” 

Young Jim himself was the last to notice his 
master’s weakness. The frequent cough and 
failing breath did not alarm his boyish mind. 
But as time went on, even Jim observed that the 
musician leaned more heavily on his arm, and 
that the short journey to and from the church 
seemed almost teo much for him. 

One afternoon, late in the autumn, the boy 
called at Mr. Paiston’s door. 

“ Yes, lad, I am ready,” said the organist; 
“ but come in, Jim, I want to speak to you.” 

The boy went in, and Geoffrey began to speak. 

“ There was a time,” he sald, “ when I longed 
to make for myself a name; I used to dream of 
the days when the country would ring with my 
fame as a musician — [ was a lad like you then. 
Bat as I practised and studied more, the true 
spirit of music took possession of me. I saw in 
it no longer the golden road of fame. 1 found 
that it was God’s own way of speaking to the 
very souls of men. It was one night at the or- 
gan that this feeling came to me, and the peace 
it brought was indescribable — it passed under- 
standing.” He paused to cough, and then went 
on: *‘ It seemed to me that I had a special mes- 
sage from God to give to my fellow-men. 
From that day I strove more earnestly to perfect 
my ert, that the message might not be marred 
by the imperfection of the instrament. Jim, I 
shall never give the message now, but you must 
give ‘t for me. You are always regretting that 
you cannot pay for your lessons; this is to be 
your payment. Jim, lad, God has given to you 
great power, He has given you strength to useit. 
Take care how you use it. Never desecrate it 
into a mere means of self-advancement or glori- 
fication. You are a chosen channel for the voice 
of God; rise to the dignity of your mission. 
Come, let us go to the church.” 

A strarge new power seemed to have come 
into the musician’s frame. His cheek was 
flushed, his eye bright, he walked with feverish 
haste 


“ Harry, hurry,” he said, “ we shall be late.” 

The boy followed wonderingly, and thought, 
in his ignorance, that his master was surely 
much better. 

Jim slipped on the stool and drew out some 
stops, while Geoffrey Paiston sat near, with the 
light of the west window falling on his face. 

“ Begin quickly,” said the musician, “ time is 
short.” 

Some of his nervous eagerness seemed to ani 
mate the boy. He began to play hurriedly, but 
by and by the calm of evening settled on him, 
and the music which floated through the place 
breathed rest and peace. He played the fugues 
and sonatas he had learned from his master} 
then suddenly there came over him a new sense 
of power, inspiration awoke within him, he 
himself became a creator. Never had 
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music pealed through the old church; it was as 
though a “double portion” of the master's 
t had fallen on his pupil. 

The old blower grumbled to himself “that 
young Jim would soon be as bad as Mr. Paiston 
used to be; ”’ and at last he had recourse to his 
old expedient of letting out the wind. 

Then the spell was broken, and the boy 
turned towards his master. He expected sym- 
pathy, it might be praise; but no word came 
from the motionless form. The last sunset ray 
fell on his peaceful face, for the musician’s soul 
bad passed on the flood tide of the music. — 
Emity M. BRYANT, in Methodist Recorder 
(London). 








BRITAIN’S HOMES AND HAUNTS OF 
GENIUS. 
L 
Shakespeare’s Home. 


Rev. Charles M. Melden, Ph. D. 


“ Soul of the age! 
The applause! delight! the wonder of our stage! 
My Shakespeare rise.” — Ben Jonson. 


TRATFORD rests secure in the posses- 
sion of its unique treasures — the 
birthplace, the home, and the grave of 
Shakespeare. It is a peaceful, well-kept 
town on the banks of the lazily flowing 
Avon. While having in ite natural features 
nothing to attract strangers more thana 
hundred other English rural communities, 
it is nevertheless visited by thousands of 
enthusiastic pilgrims every year. They are 
drawn hither by their admiration for the 
great dramatist whose association with the 
place has made it universally known. To 
have given such a character to the world is 
fame enough. : 

My first impressions of Stratford were 
anything but classical; for, upon leaving 
the station, a crowd of street gamins 
pressed around and importuned me to em- 
ploy one of their number as guide. I shook 
them all off except one little fellow who 
was so good-natured and persistent that he 
won the day. He belonged to the tribe of 
the unwashed. He was so ragged and dirty 
that I would not suffer him to walk beside 
me, but, telling him where I wished to go, 
made him keep his distance infront. As 
we thus walked aloug I wondered if young 
Will Shakespeare was ever so unkempt and 
tattered as this lad; the thought almost 
paralyzed me. However, he was bright and 
knew the place thoroughly, conducting me 
without hesitation from one point to.anoth- 
er. At the church we met a party of Amer- 
ican tourists, one of whom got two snap 
shots at my little guide, one a front view 
and the other in the rear where through his 
trousers appeared the ends of a garment 
they were meant to conceal, I was prom- 
ised one of those pictures, but have never 
received it. It would be prized as a pre- 
cious souvenir of the visit. 

Naturally one turns his steps to the house 
on Henley St. 


The Poet’s Birthplace 


should be seen first. The exterior of the 
house has been restored within recent 
times, and, like all restorations, offends by 
its modernness. It looks quite too smart 
to be more than three hundred years old. 
Aa we reach for the door it swings open be- 
fore us, for the keen-eyed old janitor has 
been watching our approach. Upon enter- 
ing we find ourselves in what was once the 
home of a well-circumstanced family of 
the sixteenth century. The doubts sug- 
gested by the outside of the house vanish. 
There can be no question of its antiquity. 
We easily believe that Shakespeare might 
have lived here. The heavily timbered 
ceiling and broken stone floor of the kitch- 
on are preserved as they were in his day. 
In the corner of the great open fire-place 
in which the generous fire of oak logs once 
blazed and crackled right merrily, Mary, 
his fond mother, must often have sat and 
fondled baby Will or rocked him to sleep 
while crooning a familiar lullaby. As she 
watched him develop day by day she doubt- 
less looked forward into the future pictur- 
ing for him some unusual career, for every 
mother thinks her son destined to play a 
superior part; but in her wildest fancies 
she could not have imagined the brilliant 
taturo of the babe that nestled in her 
arms, 

Up a short flight of stairs is the room 
where the immortal singer was born. Ite 
low ceiling, timber framework walls filled 
in with brick and plaster, rough floor, one 
small window, and scanty furniture are es- 
sentially as they were when the infant’s 
cries told the anxious watchers that anoth- 
*r soul had entered the arena of life to 
contend for its prizes. If search had been 
made on that April day, 1564, for the child 
who would command the world’s homage 
through the coming centuries, the little 





stranger in that coarse upper room would 
never have been considered. Palaces, cas- 
tles, and universities would have been ran- 
sacked, but the humble home of the Strat- 
ford wool-comber would not have received 
athought. Nevertheless here lay the child 
to whom the inhabitants of palaces, castles 
and universities would be glad to render 
their tributes of respect and honor. 

Nothing in Shakespeare’s early surround- 
ings accounts for his greatness. Neither 
heredity nor circumstances can explain it. 
Genius is not to be accounted for, It has 
no law except that of its own being. It 
appears in the most unexpected places and 
performs the most unexpected deeds. It is 
independent of, or, perhaps more truly, 
rises superior to and dominates, circum- 
stances. All men enjoy the conditions of 
greatness, the genius utilizes them. 


“ All means of action — 

The shapeless mass, the materials — 
Lie everywhere about us. What we need 
Is the celestial fire to change the flint 
Into transparent crystal, bright and clear. 
That tire is genius.” 
Shakespeare’s youth is 

Overshadowed by Obscurity. 
For certain reasons—some allege to eu- 
cape punishment for deer poaching, but, 
more probably, to escape the irksomeness 
of life with an uncongenial wife, and per- 
haps the better to provide for his increas- 
ing family — he went to London, where he 
attached himeelf to some one of the the- 
atres. He may have played afew subor- 
dinate parts, but never rose to prominence 
in the actor’s creft. His talents were of a 
different class. He could create characters 
more successfally than he could imperson- 
ate them. His dramatic genius bore ite 
first fruit in 1591,when he gave to the 
world the “Two Geatlemen of Verona.” 
From this time until 1611, when he pub- 
lished the ‘* Tempest,’’ his last play, he was 
constantly busy. It does not come within 
the scope of this article to criticise his 
works. I may say, however, that the uni- 
versal homage paid him seems to justify 
De Quincy in declaring him to be “the 
glory of the human intellect.”” Shakes- 
peare, as no other author, explored the 
wide range of human experiences. His 
writings are those of a man — 


“ Who walked in every path of human life, 

Felt every passion.” 

It would be a source of great satisfaction 
to his admirersif his works were as pure 
morally as they are great intellectually; 
but in trath it must be said that they are 
tainted by a coarseness and vulgarity 
whieh we all wish had never been uttered. 
He, perhaps, is less objectionable in this re- 
spect than his contemporaries, but for gen- 
eral use an unexpurgated edition is not 
suitable. 

It is a pleasure to know that while 
“Fortune has rarely condescended to be 
the companion of genius,’ Shakespeare’s 
industry and business thrift secured him a 
competence. Having secured a valuable 
property in his native Stratford, he left 
London to spend amid ite quiet, in the so- 
ciety of old friends, a few years of well- 
earned repose. New Place, as the poet 
called the home of his old age, finally came 
into the possession of a selfish and bigoted 
owner who had no reverence for Shakes- 
peare and no public spirit. In order to es- 
cape the annoyance he experienced from 
the visitors who thronged the house and 
grounds, he had the house pulled down, and 
also felled a mulberry tree said to have 
been planted by the poet’s own hand. 
Equally interesting with his birthplace 
would have been this, Shakespeare’s last 
home. The estate is now held by a corpo- 
ration and is opened to the public. We may 
look upon a few stones scattered about, 
the only remains of the dwelling, and pick 
a leaf from a lineal descendant of the his- 
toric tree while we take a mournful pleas- 
ure in execrating the memory of the man 
who wrought this irreparable damage. 

The parish church in which the great 
dramatist was buried is an ancient gray 
stone, ivy-covered building. One should 
not fail toobtain the famous view of it 
from the river which by universal consent 
is the most beautiful. The main approach 
is through the churchyard under an avenue 
of lime trees which throw their grateful 
shade over the graves of many genera- 
tions. The interior of the church is worthy 
of study, but, irreverent as it may seem, 
its chief attraction to me was in the fact 
that in it reposed the poet’s remains. 
Everything which pertains to him is eager- 
ly scanned—the record of his baptism 
upon the parish register, the memories] 
window given by American visitors, repre- 
senting the seven ages of man, illustrated 


often mentioned. But the spot of surpass- 
ing interest is the grave in which lies the 
precious dust. It is markod by a slab bear- 
ing the well-known doggerel. Above it is 
the monumental bust which is supposed to 
be a faithful likeness of the great original. 
The Guild Chapel, the Grammar School, 
and the Memorial Theatre are worthy of a 
visit, but we have no space in which to de- 
scribe them. Americans can but feel proud 
of the fountain which through the munifi- 
cence of their countryman stands in the 
public equare — an honor to the giver and to 
him in whose memory it was erected. We 
would like to go to Charlecote, ‘‘ the place 
where old Shakespeare stole deer from,’’ 
to Wilmoote, his mother’s old home, and to 
wander through the meadows at dawn to 
hear the lark’s glad song, but time for- 
bids. 
We will, however, take the path through 
the fields to 
Shottery, 
whither young Will went wooing the too 
mature Ann, That was an ill-starred 
match and one which in after years he 
often repented. But in those care-free 
days, when under the spell of his youthful 
passion, the ardent lover thought only of 
the present. As he walked along the famil- 
jar path at even-time the feathered song- 
sters sang to him only of love, and in joy- 
ful defiance he flung back to them the 
challenge, — 
“ Would ye be taught, ye feathered throng, 
With love’s sweet notes to frame your song ? 
To pierce my heart With thrilling lay, 
Listen to my Ann Hathaway! 
She hath-a- way to sing so clear 
Phebus might wondering stoop to hear, 
To melt the sad, make blithe the gay, 
To chain all hearts Ann bath-a- way. 

She hath: a- way, 

Ann Hathaway, 
To breathe delight Aun hath-a- way.” 
The little cottage with ite open timber 
work, gray and weather-beaten, and its 
thatched roof, still snuggles down among 
the trees and flowers as it did in those hap- 
py days. The quaintly furnished interior, 
with its low walis and open fire-placa, is in 
all essentials as it was when the lovers sat 
together upon the settle and whispered 
sweet nothings into each other’s ears. A 
good-natured dame presides over the 
premises. She is an enthusiastic admirer 
of the poet, and delights to show the visit- 
or about, all the time regating him with 
legend and anecdote of the man who found 
his wife in this humble home. 

The hour passes too quickly, and we turn 
our reluctant feet toward the town. This 
visit has brought the shades out of dream- 
land and clothed them with reality. 
Shakespeare and Stratford, Ann Hathaway 
and Shottery, hereafter will be no longer 
names merely, but existences substantial 
and permanent. 


Brockton, Mass. 








SPIRITUAL BAPTISM—THE PENTE- 
COSTAL GIFT. 
Rev. B. Sherlock. 


8 to the identity of the being “ filled 
with the Holy Ghost,” with a “ new 
heart,” the words of the prophet Ezekiel 
are significant (chap. 36: 25, 26,27): ‘* From 
all your filthiness and from all your idols 
will I cleanse you. A new heart also will I 
give you, and a new spirit will I put within 
you; and I will take away the stony heart 
out of your flesh, and I will give you an 
heart of flesh. And I will put my Spirit 
within you, and cause you to walk in my 
statutes and keep my judgments and do 
them.”” The order of the Divine dealing 
with man is here beautifully programmed. 
First, the separation of man from his sins; 
second, the softening and changing of his 
feelings toward God and His law; third, the 
impartation of the great positive power for 
holiness which is the endowment of in- 
dwelling God, Through the prophet God 
says, ‘‘J will put my Spirit within you,” a 
new and Divine Guest; and that personal 
indwelling of His Spirit will ensure your 





your overt acts of sin is the first 
, and the power to do so comes from 
yet that alone is not enough. To be 
conscious of a decided change in the atti- 
tude of your heart toward God is the next 
thing in order. And although that, also, is 
a condition of God’s producing, yet both 
together are not sufficient. It is necessary 
that God Himself should come and reside 


853 


-in the human spirit, in order that such 


perfect obedience as the dispensation re- 

quires that was then future to the prophet, 

should become a fact. “ That the right- 

eousness of the law might be fulfilled in us, 

who walk not after the flesh, but after the 

Spirit.” 

Now it appears to me that the indications 

of the moral positions of those who followed 
Jesus, as given in New Testament history, 
correspond with the program given by 
Ezekiel. A fall and voluntary renuncia- 
tioa of sin was required of every one who 
wished to be a disciple of Jesus. This con- 
dition being complied with, the individual 
was “cleansed from all his filthiness and 
all his idols.” It certainly looks as if that 
was the case in those to whom Jesus said, 
“ Already ye are clean because of the word 
which I have spoken unto you.” Andif 
we read the seventeenth chapter of John, 
in which the Son speake of them in such 
high terms of commendation to His Father, 
we will be inclined to the opinion that the 
stony heart was about gone from those 
who had “ kept the Father’s word ” (verse 
6), of whom He says, *‘ They are thine, and 
I am glorified in them” (verse 10). But if 
any doubt is admissible as to whether the 
“ new heart ’’ predicted in Bzek. 36: 26 was 
theirs previous to the resurrection of their 
Master, we think the transactions recorded 
in John 20: 19-28 indicate a great and de- 
cided advance, a distinctly higher terrace 
in their spiritual advance. For Jesus, hav- 
ing returned from the Father, clothed with 
new power, gives those present a new com- 
mission and authority to declare unto man 
everywhere the final conditions of forgive- 
ness and of condemnation, and He 
“ breathed on them and said, Receive ye 
the Holy Ghost.’”’” Whatever “ state of 
grace" the reception of the Holy Ghost at 
that time represents, it is certain, first, it 
was a state superior to their state previous 
to Ohrist’s resurrection; and, d, it was 
a state inferior to their condition after the 
abundant effusion of the Holy Spirit at 
Pentecost; As we saw that there are two 
states or conditions described in the pre- 
dictions of Ezekiel as the preparation for 
the impartation of God’s Spirit, so in the 
New Testament narrative we find two 
stages or more previous to the glorious ful- 
fillment recorded in the second chapter of 
the Acts of the Apostles. 

With respect to baptisms of the Spirit, all 
the evidence furnished by the history and 
statements found in the New Testament 
tends to show that the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit is, like the baptism with water, a 
thing to be once done in each case, and not 
to be repeated except, perhaps, in the case 
of a temporary apostate, when the renegade 
from the church returned to Christ. I say 
perhaps, in that case, but certainly in no 
other. It tends to confusion of thought to 
call those definite spiritual upliftings and 
illuminations that all progressive believers 
experience by the name of baptisms, and it 
is, to say the least, not sustained by Script- 
ural example. 

The tabernacle in the desert, and also the 
temple at Jerusalem, were each of them 
built according to Divine direction. The 
disposal of the furniture and the perfect 
cleanness of everything was also of Divine 
requirement. But all that was not enough, 
for at the inauguration of the tabernacle 
service (Exod. 40: 34), and also of the tem- 
ple service (2 Ohron.7: 1), “ the glory of 
the Lord filled the house.’’ Before the 
Master promised the coming of the Holy 
Ghost He said, by way of preparatory con- 
dition, “If ye love me, ye will keep my 
commandments ”’ (John 14: 15-17). Paul 
writing to the Corinthians tells them they 
are temples of the Holy Ghost. In the hu- 








holy living, your complete obedience. To 


man temple, as in the temple of marble and 
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and bake twenty minutes in a quick oven. 
Have ready a quart of berries, crushed, and sweetened with one small cup 
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cedar, a divine preparation is indispensable 
before “the glory of the Lord fills the 
house.” Perfect ceremonial purity and 
perfect ceremonial consecration for the 
house built by the architect; perfect moral 
purity and perfect spiritual consecration 
for the living temple. Then may come the 
fulfillment of the promise of Jesus: * We 
will come unto him and make our abode 
with him.’’ 

If any one who has received remission of 
sins, but is sadly conscious that he does not 
fally “‘ walk in God's statutes and keep His 
judgments and do them,” will 
consider what the Master said of the Holy 
Ghost as reported by Luke and John before 
He came, and what Peter said of Him after 
He came, and then receive Him, there will 
come to him or to her what is immensely 
more than a change of heart — there will 
come the indwelling God. As the result of 
that indwelling there will be many a grand 
increase of inward light, new experiences 
of the sufficiency of indwelling God to meet 
such needs as the ever-changing , 
ments of life develop. Bat these 
necessitate such new beginnings as 
justify the phraao, “ fresh baptisms.” 

This going back to first principles — nay, 
rather, to the primary facts, the words and 
acts of the Founder Himself — renders 
mach of the controversy which has encum- 
bered the subject of Obristian perfection, 


holiness, entire sanctification, the higher : 
Christian life, and the like, baseless, useless | 


and vain. For, without question, the 
church which was formed at the day of 
Pentecost was composed for the most part 
of persons who were perfect as Christians. 
They had received all that was promised to 
them by their Master. He had promised 
them the Holy Ghost, “* and they were all 
filled with the Holy Ghost.” While there 
was obedience on their part, Hs did not de- 
part from them; and the history given in 
the Acts shows that their holiness was com- 
plete. 

The pentecostal gift is unique. It is not 
to be confounded with anything else, cer- 
tainly not with anything less. The indwell- 
ing of the personal God must not have ite 
peculiar glory explained away by confound- 
ing it with the happy emotions that inevi- 


tably result from the forgiveness of sins, | 


Believers rejoiced in sins forgiven in Old 
Testament times (Psa. 32: 1, 2; 108: 3; Tea. 
1: 18; 6: 7); but to be filled with the Holy 
Ghost belongs exclusively to this dispensa- 
tion, which was inaugurated at the day of 
Pentecost. 

Toronto, Canada, 








Bishops as Arbitrators. 


HE Saturday Review, of Pbiladelphia, ina 

. sketch of Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, after 
speaking of him ip the highest terms, says: ‘‘ At 
the time of the great street-railway strike he 
was one of the members of the Peace Commis- 
sion that arbitrated between the Traction Com- 
pany and ite employees.” The daily press of 
the previous week contains the report of Bishop 
Henry ©. Potter in his capacity as arbitrator in 
the difficalties between the lithographic artiste 
of New York and their employers. 

In these two cases are to be found hopeful 
signe. Much has been said of late years about 
the estrangement of the church from the people, 
the working classes. Here are evidences of a 
state of affaire of a contrary tendency. In these 
two bitter contests between capital and labor, 
the parties left the issue with prominent church- 
men, in whose integrity and fairness they had 
implicit confidence. The church should be the 
leader in social progress. When it possesses the 
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OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE. 


“ Metropolitan.” 


ION’S HERALD has been go full of General 
Conference news for weeks past that there 
has been no room for anything else. “‘ Metro- 
politan,”’ like yourself, hay been looking after 
the general interests of Methodism at Cleveland 
and helping to make history. It was safe to 
say that something would be found to write 
about after our return to New York. We propose 
to give you an aftermath, or “ local echoes from 
General Conference.’’ 

One of our delights since the close of the 
Conference has been in hearing the brethren 
who did not leave New York tell how the great 
battles were lost and won at Cleveland. We are 
told that about ten of the twenty-five delegates 
from this vicinity went there with the docu- 
ments to show that they were sure of some of- 
fice, There seem to have been “five foolish” 
ones among them who were shut out, Three or 
four of the brethren are wondering where their 
episcopal booms so strangely disappeared. One 
went astray in China, and one entirely failed to 
materialize in advance. Some of the tickets got 
a bit mixed, Weare told here how two of the 
larger lions ate each other up, in spite of their 


‘managers’ efforts, but that two foxes in blue 


blouses “‘ got there all the same.” 
We have here in New York a large number of 
men elected to the offices of Book Agents, Sec- 


, retaries, Editors and Bishops, who are ez officio 


before the eye of the church; and because of 
the interest of all sections in the men elected 
to high places, they are naturally and fairly the 
subjects of church correspondence. The Preach- 
ers’ Meeting on Monday last gave these various 
officers a reception, The chairman of the busi- 
ness committee, Dr. Vail, explained to the 
meeting, in advance of the speeches, that the 
reception was given as our expression of the 
good-will of the preachers, and to afford the 
elect brethren an opportunity to speak of their 
departments. It was just such an occasion as 
any one might covet, to put himself in touch 
with the preachers. 

Singulerly enough, nearly all of them spent 
their time in defence and glorification of the 
late General Conference. What they made a 
very serious business of, became a huge joke to 
the brethren who innocently supposed it a very 
respectable body. The inference was in every- 
body’s thought that these men think their own 
election abundant proof of the unselfish, heaven- 
ly-minded wisdom of that body. Dr. Hurl- 
but set the bad example, and because he was not 
@ member of the General Conference he thought 
himeelf *‘ a disinterested witness.”” The preach- 
ers thereat laughed in derision. He had no 
time left for his department. He lost an oppor- 
tunity that his work sorely needs, judging from 
the diminishing collections for its sapport. 

Dr. Eaton, and Dr. Smith, the new missionary 
secretary, were marked exceptions to this glori- 
fication. Dr. Baton spoke for himself and col- 
league, Dr. Mains, who was away on duty, in 
an admirable and appropriate speech. He gave 
expression to the kindest words concerning Dr. 
Mains, that were heartily approved by the 
preachers, with whom Dr. Mains’ election is 
popular. Naturally the addresses of the new 
Missionary Secretaries were looked forward to 
with special interest. The reception given them 
was respectful and dignified, showing in a silent 
wayithat both of them are “on trial.’’ Dr. Palm- 
er also used too much of his time in defending 
the General Conference, suggesting the magna 
pare fui. The few words about his new office 
and work show that he has great platform abil- 
ities. He frankly said he knew nothing about 
missions, but as the church has unexpectedly 
called him to that office without any seeking on 
his part, he meant to do the work as best he 
could. lf he gives himself to the duties of the 
oftice as Dr. Peck did, he can do splendid work 
for the church. But the position will tax very 
heavily every talent any man has. 

Dr, Smith commended himself to the brethren 
as an unassuming, wise, safe, business-like man 
of the kind they say is needed in the office, 
His torte is evidently office work rather than the 
platform. He reminds one of the late Bishop 
Harris, and he may do for the Society what that 
astute, energetic, far-seeing, persistent man did 
for many years. Dr. Leonard and Dr. Payne 
were away on duty, and sent letters that were 
read. 

Dr. Vail gave some points from a private letter 
from Bishop McCabe, who is at Clifton Springs 
resting for a month before beginning his labors. 
This rest was ordered by his New York doctor 
before he went to Cleveland. He writes in gooa 
health and spirits. The chairman added a some- 
what obscure sentence that “ the Chaplain was 
trying to adjust himself to the peculiar dispen- 
sations of Providence.” 

Any report from a great battle should not only 
mention those who received gold medals, but 
also the wounded and the slain. We have 
some of both, the latter being brought home for 
burial. Some are on crutches, others were 
wounded by their own friends in the rear. Two 





or three of the brethren are congratulating 
themselves that they will not have to go to Texas 
or Oregon, and another that he will not have to 
take up the Atlas-like task of carrying the Book 
Room. It is suggested that the size of the yotes 
given these brethren does not indicate any im- 
mediate danger of their being called upon to 
make the dreaded sacrifice. A few are trying to 
explain to their friends the collapse of bright 

, and others are baving a harder time to 
explain the mysteries of Providence that put 
them in office, 

We are glad to know that some of these good 
brethren will have an opportunity to wurk on in 
the pastorate they love so much, and yet have 
been so willing to leave. They will have the 
new experience of having their own backs under 
the burden of church debte they have had a 
large part in making, and to take the kind of 
medicine they have so freely dispensed to others. 
Do these men realize that this business of “ vin- 
dicating ” people gets to be monotonous, and 
that the chief end of a preacher is not to keep a 
Conference divided in their personal interests ? 
Perhaps the time has come to “ let the dead bury 
their dead,” or to have Sinbad dismount. 

It has been suggested that it would now be 
appropriate to have ‘‘a service of consolation,’’ 
or “a lodge of sorrow,” for the disappointed, 
who were struck by the frosts and floods of 
Cleveland. If they are not sufficiently recov- 
ered to plan the spreches, a program is suggest- 
ed for their use. It might appropriately begin 
with two addresses in Commencement Latia 
known only to college presidents, subjects not 
at all important, as they were not; these could 
be followed by an address in New Testament 
Greek on “So near and yet so far;” and to 
keep up the variety this part could close with 
that great Chinese puzzle, ‘‘ Why brains do not 
qualify for office.” 1t would be appropriate 
here to have a pretty little exegesis or possibly 
a hymn on “ sandy foundations” or “ ministe- 
rial floods.” Our “ dearly beloved brother ” 
could then follow with a homiletical address on 
“A thorn in the fiesh’”’ (not in Paul's, but in 
mine and my rival’s). Then would follow a 
vigorous “ independent ’’ article on the need of 
earlier rising in order to beat the preachers. 
The whole would naturally close with a solilo- 
quy on “‘ Reaping as we sow” by ove who seems 
to have walked over thie agame road every four 
years. A rather long program, but the bench is 
full of mourners. 


The new men are settling down to their work. 
Again the old question arises as to the relations 
of such a body of able men to our Brooklyn and 
New York city Methodism. Years ago in ar- 
ranging the salaries of these officers, they were 
estimated on the ground of the extra cost of 
living in the cities and the custom of entertain- 
ing largely —athing of the past. Today only 
two or three live here, and do not help us in 
Brooklyn or New York any more than those 
living in Chicago. Avother question also arises. 
Most pastors have been obliged to accept less 
salary because of the hard times. Some say: 
* Ought not the same principle to apply at the 
top, especially as nearly every department shows 
a marked falling off of the receipts?” There 
are others who think the salaries of theee men 
should be raised to $10,000 a year, so that they 
could give more time and energy to their offices, 
and not be obliged to deliver so many lectures 
at $100 per night in order to eke out their 
miserably insufficient salaries of only $5,000 
We await the notice of any change as affecting 
these overworked men. 


One of the amusing things in the late General 
Conference — amusing, at least, to any one 
knowing the salaries paid to such men by other 
publishers — was the talk of hiring a “ book-ed- 
itor at about $500 a year.” If that place were 
rightly filled, he could do more to mold the 
Methodism of tomorrow, and he would bring 
more money into the treasury of the Book Con- 
cern, than any man about it. Many a man who 
knows and reads books has to spend that 
amount in keeping up his own library. Onlya 
worn-out, incompetent book-hack could be 
found al such a price. We need some one who 
knows books as literature, who knows the best 
authors and thelr works, who could bring to- 
gether writers and public, a wide reader of 
books, a brainy man, one who could tell a preach- 
er the best new books along his line of study — 
in a word, nothing bat a full-grown, present- 
day man would do for the place. With its 
large constituency, the right man in this place 
could put many thousands of dollars into the 
treasury of the Book Concern. The Western 
House has gone to the front. It is no place for 
the present, slow, out-of-date-policy, with the 
magnificent plant and constituency of this great 
House. The change in the Agents naturally 
gives the opportunity for a new and more vigor- 
ous policy. z 

Our last Preachers’ Meeting was honored by a 
visit from Bishop Foster, who was received with 
all honors by the brethren, and who made a 
happy talk in the line of his Oleveland address- 
es and of reminiscences of his New York pastor- 
ates. Very complimentary resolutions were 
passed by the meeting. 

oo . 

We hear fine things concerning the Deaconess 
work in this city,and their new Home which 
was opened in West 14th Street on Tuesday 
evening, June 9. The present Home was for- 


-merly one of those grand mansions on the West 


Side. The managers have secured the house and 
much of ite old furniture at a low rental and 





—_—— 


have now accommodations for fifty — 
This should draw to New York many ceons⸗erat. 
ed women who wish to enter its trainiug schoo} 
and prepare themselves for full deaconesses. We 
also see a notice in the Advocate of this week 
that the anniversary of the Training Schoo} 
was held at St. Andrew’s Ohurch, when five 
young ladies received their diplomas. A splen- 
did audience was drawn to hear Rev. Dr. Wat- 
kinson, the English delegate to our late General 
Conference. 
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Established Dorchester, Mass., 1720. 
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Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 


Breakfast Cocoa 


DORCHESTER, MASS, 

It bears their Trade Mark 
“ La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can, 
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1800 MILES IN TWO INCHES 


Is represented below. As great a reduction 
has been made in overland time since the days 
of prairie schooners, Our train reaches Port- 
land in 2 days and 19 hours. 














THE MAP TELLS THE STORY. 


“GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


train, and the only line running the Library 
Observation Car. Service, scenery, roadbed, 
management unexcelled. 
Inquire further of 
All ticket agents, or 
F. I. WHITNEY, G.P.& T.A 
St. Paul, . 





When Planning Your Vacation 


Remember that the Green Mountain State — “the 
summer paradise 22 How England " — stands fore- 
most in the variety and beauty of natural attractions. 
With its heaithfu Gimave, alluring scenery, comfort- 
able homes and hotels, and picturesque 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


With its Famous Fishing Waters, 


VERMONT- 


peers o portunities ior pont, os and recreation possessed 
by n section of the East. ‘‘ Summer Homes,’ 
published by the Central Vermont Railroad, gives full 
articulars concerning Vermowt resorts, hotels and 
ing houses, with rates from $4 to sio per week, 
routes of travel, etc, Sent upon "pp ication. Enclose 
ive-cent stamp to 8. W. Commines, G. P. A., St. Albans, 
* or T. H. HANLey, A. P. A as Vermont Rail- 
rosd, 260 Wasbiogton Street, Scorn 
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Rocky Mountains 
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SPRINGS, MANITOU anp PIKES’ PEAK 
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CRIPPLE CREEKesreereere 
which should be included in your trip, 
and an investigation of the resources 
of this place may well repay your visit. 


Gen'l Pass. Agent, 
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Providence District. season was Central Oburch, on tr 
. Ronday. The order ing. Mr. P 
Attleboro. — , June 7, wae ® great day | Ctsar'on'd Groat Precohorss A Briel Grade” by | vention was on™ 
at this church, 40 received into tall con- | Rey. W. H. Butler, of Hull. The paper con- | ing.” 
nection — the first part of the probationers of | tained the fruits of a discriminating study of 
the revival last autumn. Others will be re- | tires American preachers — Bis’ New 
ceived Taunt. will faithfully follow up the work | HeDty Ward Beecher, and Lyman Abbott —and | Fave his fi 
. Hu 
G. . follow up the work | of two hers of the Church of England — | Sorhans. His 


ot bis es that babnune of puitens during 6 
“vival need not be a hindrance to the work. 
The year opens well and the outlook is encour- 
aging. 




























Woonsocket.— Two were received on ba- 
tion and 3 in full connection on Sunday, June 7. 

vy. W. B. Allen is bopeful of success in this 
difficult field. Woonsocket has a population of 
about 25,000, more than 20,000 being Roman 
Catholics. 


Hingham. — Rev. W. J. Hambleton, a member 
ot the New England Conference, supplies our 
church in this old historic town, Mr. ble- 
ton preached before the G. A. R. and otber 
organizations, arcane st May A see acted as 
chaplain . Memor mI : tad. & 
ha and prosperous meu 
wor Y on well cared for. The Junior League, 
under the direction of Mrs. Hambleton, num- 
bera 55 members, and is an interesting and val- 
uable help in church work. 


Rockland. — Rev. W. 8. Fitch, pastor of the 
two Methodist churches in this town, is h- 
ing a series of ic sermons which are 
attracting much tion and interest. Sunday 
evening, May 24, be preached t emorial 
sermon from the text: “ And this day shall be 
unto you for a memorial” (Ex. 12: 14). The 
church was decorated, and appro 
added to the interest of the service. Mr, Fitch 
isa G. A. R. man,and his comrades appreciate 
his patriotic services. The union of the two 
churches under one pastor has proved a blessing 
to both, and pastor and people are happy. 


Newport, Thames St. — Rev. J. H. McDonald 
delivered the Memorial Day oration in the city 
ot Newport. The Daily News gave a full re 
of the eloquent address. It was an oratio' 
worthy of the occasion and thé man, and it 
no marvel that his parishioners are proud of 
their pastor. ae a year et en- 
couraging pros \. congregations are 
good | the church is united and aggressive. 


Providence, St. Paul’s, — The Conference 

opens with an increased attendance at the 
rayer and class- meetings, aud an excellent spir- 
tual interest. Rev. W. 8. McIntire received 2 
on probation, 2 into full connection, and 6 by 
letter, at the May communion. The walks about 
the church have recently been concreted at an 
expense of about $100, which is all paid, nearly 
enough being subscribed before the work was 
begun. 


Broadway. — Rev. G. E. Brightman baptized 
one young man and received him on probation, 
and also received 4 in full connection, one of 
whom was his own son, on Sunday, June 7. 
Good congregations and interesting social meet- 
ings encourage both pastor and people. 


Chestnut St.— A “ grand rally” of the Ep- 
worth Leagues of dence and vicinity was 
held Wednesday evening, June 10, in the Chest- 
nut St. Church. Rev. F, Studley, district 
president, had 28 of the exercises. T 
choir of Broadway Church rendered excellent 
music, and addresses were delivered by Rev. 
L. G. Hortonon “ What the League Stands For;’’ 
by Miss M. B, Todd, superintendent of the 
Providence Deaconess H hi 
League can Do to Help the Deaconess Work; ”’ 
by Rev. C. W. Holden, on ** How to Use Waste.” 
All the addresses were interesting, eloquent and 
helpful. The number of uere present was 
not very large,and we wo’ suggest that a 
— card notice to the pastors, to be read the 

unday previous in the pulpit, might be im- 
proved on aa @ method of securing a crowd of 
young people. 


East Greenwich Academy. — This Christian 
school, of which our Conference is proud, has 
just closed another very successfa) year. Prin- 
cipal Blakeslee keeps everything “ up to date,” 
and is anxious that the corporation and friends 


the school, Dr. Blakeslee was the orato 
day on Memories! Day, May 30, at East Green- 
wich, and also folpated in the dedicato: 
services at the isco b house. He 
yy’ with all denominations and is constant- 
y in demand for lectures, addresses and ser- 
mons. 


Personals, — Presidi Elder Bass has nearly 
finished his first round of visits. We hear but 
one expression concerning him and his work, 
and that is, ‘“‘ He has made a splendid impression 
upon both quarterly conferences and congrega- 
tions.” The same Lye of com: jon come 


always appreciated by those who know him, will 
be glad ee help the pastors during the vacation 
season. Nemo. 





W. F. M. S.—The Massachusetts division of 
the Providence District Association W. F. M. 8. 
7 convention at Hast W. h, May 20. 


was offered by Rev. W. I. * 
ehurch. The roll-call by Mrs. 
is, district secretary, and encourag: re- 


ur. Lunch was served to all t. 

The afternoon session opened with devotional 
- Meiden, of Brock- 
om whe Cy : prayer. Me Ww. 1 Wine gave 
very interestin: on Korea. per on 
“Our Literstare,” by Mrs. . A. Khight, ot 
m, was read by \° —— 7 ¥- Mrs. 
8. L. Gracey 92 an address upon Life among 

High Caste Women of China, or, Golden Lilies, 
which captivivated the audience for more than 
an hour. Pleasing solos were rendered by Mrs. 
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fins ot the —* A _ * A. R. 
Post attended ne — on unday 
mornin; ing Decorat Day, at the 
pon geohal ww tha eee H. Dupuy. 
was 4 > 
In J even ot 5* same ‘Bay. 0. W. 
—— 0, same 
. n his i a the 
Memorial oration was delivered by Rev. é. M. 
a of Central Church. At Stough- 
ton the Methodist — Rev. H. W. Brown, 
he local Post, of which he is « 
member, to deliver t Memorial ress in that 
town; and i the 


Decoration 
Senator A. 8. Roe,a Methodist lay- 
man of Worcester. 


Brockton, Oentral Church, — Six persons were 
received into the membership of this church on 
the first Sunday in the month. Rev. C, M. Mel- 
den, pastor. 


tant progress eo ras pote 
constan' ° 

situation. One probationer was made a member 
in full, and one member was received by certifi- 
cate at the recent sacramental service, Rev. 
BE. H. Dupuy, pastor. 


Brockton, Pearl St. — The important addition 
to the church oy sy which has been viously 
alluded to, will com and dedicated by 
ad — Ba ——— a 

m thoroughly renovated an now as 
as new. The or, Rev. J. B. Senneon, bas 
just com: a post-graduate course of study 
at Harvard University. 


Stoughton. — This church is proving that care- 
ful attention to finance is ly compatible 
with religious growth. The treasurer is happy 

the bills as they become due, 
and the pastor, . H. W. Brown, rejoices be- 
cause the attendance at prayer and class-meet- 
ings indicates a rising spiritual tide. 


Bridgewater. — Our church is being strength- 
ened somewhat the coming to the town of 
several new families who worship with the 
Methodists, and by accessions resulting from 
conversions. One Sunday evening not long since 
*22 Rev. J. F. Porter, gave a review of 
Gladstone’s recent artisles on “ Future Life.” 


Whitman, — A class of forty-six probationers 
gives good mise of future usefulness in the 
ranks of full membership in the church. The 
congregation which worships at the Methodist 
Church crowds the building almost uncomfort- 
ably. The subscriptions to meet the current ex- 

‘im advance of those of previous 


penses are 
years. Rey. O. E. Johnson, pastor. 
h.— A recent meeting of the 


Hast W 

Epworth ue happened to be held on the 

evening of the fifteenth wedding anniversary of 

tact’ the Leaguare glenned ¢ euspele ta the Way 
guers as Ww 

of a wedding gift to the minister and his wite. 


An elegant piece of artistic tery was - 
sented them; nor was the rial bouquet for 
ten —a cluster of fifteen beautiful roses. 
presentation s bh was made by the presi- 
dent, Robert H. McFawn, who, aa he ded the 
flowers to Mrs. Ward, said the gifts were a testi- 
monial of the sincerity with which both the 
pastor and his wife were welcomed for a second 
year of work with the church. 


East Weymouth, Porter Church. — An active 
oung man was received on bation recently. A 
unday eveving, not long since, was devoted to a 

discussion of the subject of amusements. 
good many earnest words were spoken, the 
general drift of which indicated that the youn 


peopl i to be | to the posit 
be — DL Shere, ae TY 


pans ~ Se — a Me. 
men nt in congregations and es y 
at the peayen-mestin is an enecurnging omen 
here. A at itual interest is reported. 
Rev. R. CO. Miller, pastor. 


Scituate.— A movement is on foot to repair 
the church edifice and procure a new organ in 
the near future. 


Hull, — The are being profited by a 
series of sermons by the ge Rev. W.H 
Butler, on “ The Kingdom o —. 

RVING. 





New Bedford District. 


Orleans. — Rev. G. O. Thompson lectured in 
the Town Hali, June 11, for the benefit of the 
new wharf. 


West Dennis. — The oration of Rev. J. G. 
Gammons on Memorial Day was an able effort. 
Compliments not a few were bestowed upon 
him, according to local report. 


Provincetown, Centre Church. — Rev. Sarah 
Dixon, of Barnstable, delivered an address in 
this church, Suhday, May 31. Miss Dixon is an 
eloquent preacher. 


tint ofa by Coe pst, arr We 
su an ress r vy. G. W. 
ie. Sunday, May at. It was a very accept- 
able effort to the large audience present. he 
church was elaborately and appropriately deco- 


Plymouth,— A district conference o 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts Y. M. ©, A. 
was held here recently. The Methodist church 
used for several meetings. 


Provincetown. — The life-savers on this coast 
went off duty at midnight, May 31, for an en- 
rest two months. record of 
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siah ” at the tabernacie. If 
can be made, 
with his own 
made up an excursion 
Deaconess 

* June box ” of 


elected one of the 


to decline the honor. The 
this and Grace churches are 


onday eveni 


was an extremely 
prise party. “ 
Miss Addie A. Deane, of 

° 0! 
in marriage by Rev. Richard 
ceremony too at the 
parents, Mr. 6nd Mrs. Oaleb 


Taunton, Firet Church. — 


to Politics.” 
Wareham. — The 


ent, several of whom were 
evening on “‘ The 


and eloquent words held 
The generous hospitalit 


next convention occurs in 
Holl 


come from his former 


— The little son of Rev. E. B. 
dislocated his arm, but is now improv- 
’ address at the Wareham con- 
Proportionate Christian Giv- 


—————* 
gave his first — eddteas hoes before’ this dies and 
was frequen 5 ty bursts ~ yr! 
Binoe, nity ng thatthe orator 
pathy of audience. 

and eloquently -deli ,” says the 
Cottage City. — The bew agent of Se Sanne: 


Taunton. — The Bpworth ot this cit 

Ein ‘party ‘and visioed the 

me, Fall River. They carried a 
money, 


The churches in the city and vicinity are en- 
Pint their annual stra festi 

hton fields furnish eplendid fruit. 
Taunton, Central Church, — Rev. 8 A. Sten- 


house was to 
the International Sunday-school Convention to 
be beld in Boston, June 23-26, but was obliged 


steamboat excursion for July. 


South Middleboro. — Quite a — — of Rev. | Ward 
O. A. ang Fe me ~ surpr hi 


Prought substantial tobene ft thelr esteem. 
t affair and 


Burn, June 
home 


isterial Association held ite 
oun in this church, June’8. 
discussion was,‘ The Relation of the 


sub-district Epworth 
ue convention, held here June 6, was en- 
ipze le and helpful. The program was full of 
ive topics which were discussed with much in- 
terest. Many Methodist preachers were * 
essayists. Rev. 

Simon, the district president, spo 
Larger Life,” and with earnest 


, 
tor here, and his ie, made the delegates 
Fomtortable with abundant provision. The 


Bourne. — Rey. ©. 8. Davis, of New Bedford, 
So here June 7 in exchange with Rev. 
. BE. 8chuh. Mr. Davia received a hearty wel- 
parishioners, who remem- 

ber with gratitude the able work he did here. 


Sandwich. — The Epworth 
tian Endeavor Society met in the 
al church for a social and li 
June 4. A debate was held, beside ot. 
features, and the whole aftair was so pleasant 
that another like it is demanded. ARL, 


Orr Baker. A table of “Our Liter- |. . and relished by every patriot and Richford, June 5, The - 
ature” was by Mrs. C. Harrington. present.” st termediate nts coy fy Tee 
° Rec. Sec. pro tem. — At the Soldiers’ M. mont he normal work and young men’s class were dis- 

on Memorial Day Rev. 0. A. Farley deliverea | °U#*0d. An address was given on “ How we Got 

and Vicinity an address before the G. A. &. Post. our Bible.” Praise services were enjoyed. No 


concerning the" Sabbethcnchcl "Fei we 
-schoo! his is - 
dom — A — 1 


V. F. M.S.—The St. Albans District Associ- 
ation of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Socie- 
— in Swanton, 26. The new, flower- 
iked church, the welcome of the Swanton la- 
as their om the varied — 
ram presence and assistance of 

Miss Mabel O. Hertford and Mrs. L. F. Harrison, 
the presence of the presiding elder of the dis- 
trict and several ministers, made the meeting 
asuccess. Mrs. C. 8. Natter, ident, pre- 
sided. The district secretary, Miss M. A. Pom- 
eroy, has served in this capacity for fifteen 
years. Repo’ of auxili- 


had the sym- 
“Tt was ell 


rts from the seoretar 
aries gave evidence of faithful work and health- 
ful growth. A gain in membership was noted. 
From Bakersfield, a smail, shut-in village, 
caine the interesting item that nearly twenty- 
three years ago their organization was effected 
has continued active, and three of the original 
members are still with them; they have a mem- 
bership of 100 and an average attendance of 40, 
an names were added to the list the past 
year. Kichford carries the banner among the 
nds. Mre. A. B. Truax and Mrs. F. P. 
Stanley conducted devotional services. Noon- 
tide preter was offered in behalf of Mary Reed, 
led by Mrs. D. ©. Thatcher. “The Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society in its Relation to 
the Pastor’s Wife,to Young Women, and to 
Children,” was presented in papers by Mrs. J, B. 
Hall, Mies &. ©. Barnes and Mrs. J, M. Jefferds, 
superintendent of children’s work. “One 
Consecrated Life’ was the subject of a paper 
written by Mise Belle ©. Stone, Conference 
treasurer. Mrs. R. R. Boright and Mrs. H. O. 
presented papers on “Our Literature: 
Woman's Missionary Friend and Children's 
Missionary Friend.” Among the themes dis- 
cussed were: ‘ How to Increase the Circulation 
of Our Publications,” and “Side Talks on 
Bookkeeping.”’ Other features of the conven- 
tion were a solo by Mise Mac Websterand the 
Children’s Hour, O. M. 8. 
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Montpelier District. 


Montpelier Seminary.— The anviversary 
week program of Montpelier Seminary has been 
published. Principal Smith will preach the 
annual sermon at Trinity Church, Jane 21, 
Graduating exercises will occur on the 26th. 
Dr, T. P. Frost, of the class °72, pastor of the 
First Church, Baltimore, will deliver an address 
immediately following the alumni business 
meeting on Wednesday morning at 11 o’clock. 


1. The 

of the bride’s 

he Taunton Min- 
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he subject for 
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Vermont Central Camp-meeting. — The board 
rea- | of managers of the Vermont Central Camp- 
.F. | meeting Association have had a meeting at 
the | Northfield, It was decided to hold the camp- 
meeting at Northfield, August 24-31, It was 
also voted to introduce a new foatare at this 
meeting. Three days of the time are to be given 
to an Epwortn League Assembly. These services 
will be under the charge of the Gonference 
— league. A very interesting» program 
will be furnished. Addresses, sermons, and 
schools of method on each of the departments, 
in charge of experienced workers, will consti- 
tute some of the prominent features of the pro- 
gram. 


West Berlin.— A good interest prevails at 
West Berlin. Four were received on probation 
last Sunday. 


Northfield and Gouldeville,— The church at 
Northfield has recently put electric lights into 
the church. At Gouldaville the new church 
building is well under way. 


Quechee.— The contract for the new church 
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St. Albans District. 


cent. Rev. W. H. Atkinson 


the evening. 
Fairfaz.— Miss Mabel ©. 


week previous she spoke 
places on the district. 


lace; at Swanton, by Rev 


was oratoron Mem 


St. Albans, — The Little 
Buds of Promise —a you 
Hoon of May 2. After 
noon 0 ¥ 

F. Harriso 


8. 8. Convention. — The 


Vermont Conference. 


Richford.— Rev. R. L. Nanton is convales- 
on Epworth Day,and delivered an address in 


addressed the people, Sunday, May 24. The 


Memorial Sermons. — These were preached, to 
tull houses, at Morrisville, by Rev. J. H. Wal- 


Centre, by Rev. C. P. Taplin. Rev. 7 B. Blake 
Day at Fairfax, and 
Rev. W. 8. Jenne at Montgomery, 


ng 
ve a beautiful reception on the after- 
lunch was served, Mrs. 
° m, originator uf the society, gave a 
talk to those who will “ shine for Jesus,” 


County Sunday-school Convention was held at 


bas been made, and the work will begin at once. 
The services will be held in a hall till the church 
is ready for occupancy. 


Windsor. — Rev, U. O. Judkins, the pastor here, 
preached the baccalaureate sermon before the 
graduating class of the Windsor; High School. 


Montpelier. — Rev. A. H. Webb, pastor of 
Tata Suseed.. peseebess the ——sa 
mon lore t graduating class of the High 

Hartford, of Obins, School, Montpelier. 


Bellows Falls. — Rev. J. W. Naramore also has 
the baccalaureate sermon at Bellows Falls. 


occupied the pulpit 


Bradford. — Rev. W.8. Spencer, who assisted 


. P. Stanley; at | the pastor of Grace Church last summer, will 


Franklin, by Rev. 8. H. Smith; at Waterville, | spend several weeks with Pastor Lewis again 


.R, FP, : . OC. M. | this summer, Mr. Spencer has just o his 
by Ber. i at —— —A —322 * second year at the Union Theological Seminary, 
Waterbury, by Rev. W. M. Newton; at Milton | New York, taking at the same time post-grad- 
and Milton Boro’, by Rev. G. L. ; at uate studies in Columbia College, 


West Fairlee.— Rev. W. H. White has just 
organized an Epworth League at West Fairlee 
of 46 members. 


South Tunbridge.— EB. P. Ourrier, son of 
Rev. 8. B. Currier, of the Vermont Conference, 
who has been engaged in missionary work in 
South America since 1890, teaching at Concep- 
cion and later employed in the mission print- 
ing-house at Santiago, is visiting at his uncle’s 


Light-bearere and 
missio associa- 


annual Frankiin 





(Continued on Page 12%.) 














oa HAT 1S BRIGHTER, more attrac: 
verges oo tive, than the homestead painted 
E Pituhareh, white, with green blinds? It may 
pa Pustens. | Not suit the critic, but we like it and it will 
rexsram please the owner. Painted with 
ATLANTIO 
— e | Ure W hite Lea 
— and Pure Linseed Oil, it will look fresh and 
clean longer than anything else; if properly 
oa, — applied, it will not scale, chip, or chalk off, 
pases but forms a perfect base for subsequent re 

Bt. Louis. ainting; is therefore economical. 
RED SEAL P 8 
— * ——— 
JOHN T. LEWIS ·a BROS.CO | using Natiowat Laap Co.'s brands of Pure White Lead and Tinting Color 
MORLEY Pamphlet giving valuable information * card Lew ay 2 
SALEM — otal ae styles or a ey —* eee 
CORMELL ‘Salem, Mass. upon application to those intending to paint. ‘ 
auxrocey i NATIONAL LEAD CO., 

Louisville, 1 Broadway, New York. 
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The Family. 


LIGHT — LOVE. 
Meta E. B. Thorne. 


Celestial light, thy glorious whiteness 
Of colors seven is interwove, 
And oftentimes thy radiant brightness 
To earth descended from above, 
Transfased in leaf and flower and tree, 
In several hues again we see; 
But in the water’s crystal splendor, 
So fair, s0 pure, so deep and ‘tender, 
Is glassod thy perfect purity. 


O Lord of light, Love’s sacred essence, 
The fount of all things pure and true, 
The heart where dwells Thy Spirit’s pres- 
ence 
That sacred love reflecteth, too, 
Sometimes in full and perfect measure, 
Alas! too oft imperfectly. 
Lord, give to me, I pray, the treasure — 
A heart that like the prism shall be, 
Wherein, as one, are interwove 
All heavenly hues in perfect love! 


Libertyville, Iu, 








Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


The merest 
Along the roadside where we pass, 
Lichen and moss and sturdy weed 
Tell of His love who sends the dew, 
The rain and sunshine too, 
To nourish one small seed. 
— Ohristina Rossetti, 


. 
. . 


Fireflies shine only when in motion. It 
is only the active who can hope to shine. 
Doing nothing is an apprenticeship to 
doing wrong. — Rev. W. F. Crafte, 


When you pe a * ope and 
everythi 88 nst you, seems as 
if * cont not hold on a minute longer, 
never give up then, for that’s just the p 
and time that the tide’ll turn, — Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. 


We should so live and labor in our time 
that what came to us as seed ma to the 
next generation as blossom, that what 
came to us as blossom may go to them as 
fruit. This is what we mean by progress. 
— Henry Ward Beecher. 


“Umph! ‘The Lord’s will, you know! ’ 
Well, I must say I don’t know | John, and 
I don’t think it, either. Nota bit of it. The 
Lord’s will! I went over the moors t’other 
night without a lantern, and tumbled ina 
big hole, and I said, ‘ Dan’el, you’re an old 
stoopid for to go wi’ont your lantern, serve 

ou right.’ ButI didn’t think it was the 
rd’s will, John, and I hope J shan’t be so 
foolish again.” — Daniel Quorm, 


Day after day Heaven, listening, hears men 
cry: 


“ What have I done that such a fate as this 
Should follow me ? hat have I done amiss 
That clouds of Care should darken all my sky ? 
That Pain should pierce, and that shrewd Poy- 


J 
Should pinch me in that grievous grip of 
h 


* 
W hat time I tremble over the abyss 
And long bed death; yet, longing, dare not 
die?’ 


But when does Heaven, listening, hear men say: 
“What have i done that in the blue domed 


skies 
The evening star should shine, the spring clouds 


move 

The world be white with innocencethat May 
Has set afield, and God in children’s eyes, 

To win our hearts to wonder ot His love ?” 


— JuLie M. LippMAN, in 8S. 8. Times. 


To have the Spirit of God within and 
to live our lives as utterances of that Spirit 
— the glory and the privilege are = the 

wer of words to express, or of thoughts 
fo think! bh it is * human tao — 
ev one of us; very purpose for 
woe we were created. To know Ohrist 
intimately in His ever-present, immortal 
personality — more intimately than He 
could have been known even to those who 

thered about Him and loved Him in His 

oly humanity — this is the gift offered to 
us upon whom His glory has been unfold- 
ing through the ages. And yet how blind 
we are to the heavenly opportunity! — 
Lucy Larcom, in “ The Unseen Friend.” 


o*-« 


* Oasting all your care upon Him, for He 
careth for you.”’ Sometimes like a wild 
deluge, sweeping all before i 
times like the continual dropping of water 
— so does care mar our peace. That we 
shall some day fall by the hand of Saul; 
that we shall be left to starve or pine away 
our days in a respecteble workhouse; that 
we shall never bs able to get through the 
difficulties of the coming days or weeks; 
household cares, family cares, business 
cares, cares about servants, children, 
money; crushing cares, and cares that buzz 
around the soul like a swarm of gnats on a 
summer’s day — what rest can there be for 
a soul thus beset ? But when we once learn 
to live by faith, believing that oar Father 
loves us, and will not for, et or forsake us, 
but is p to + our needs; when 
we acquire the ho t of talking to Him 
about all, and handing over all to Him, at 
the moment that the tiniest is cast 
upon the soul; when we accept insult and 


and some- 


chisel plane, forming the mon- 

ster tubes; and one ape = No 

melodies, no t there. ut the 

cathedral, Sith ite soft, dims igi tight. 
80 , religious 

Yonder is the stately instrament with gen- 

ius at the keys. Hark! there come whis- 

ot of melody, 

p of of melody, 

burst- 


cence, Time is the workshop, eternity the 
vaulted cathedral; time the p: eter- 
nity the completion; time the ce, 
eternity the melodies, the song, the jubilate 
forever, ‘“‘ For our light afflictions, which 
are but for a moment, work out for us a far 
more ex! and eternal weight of glo- 


ry.”” — George , D. 








Professions and Occupations 
For Women. 
XIX. 


N this series of practical and helpful papers 
for girls there have already appeared the 
following : “‘ Stenography and Type-writing,”’ 
“ Journalism,” “Sloyd,” ‘ Floriculture,” 
“ Nursing,” ‘' Millinery,” “ Teaching the Deat,’’ 
* Public School Teaching,’’ “ Architecture,” 
“The Ministry,” “The Law,’ “ Deaconess 
Work,” “ Uomposition and Proof-reading,”’ 
‘* Farming,” “ Writing for the Press,” ‘“ Bn- 
graving and Designing,” ‘“ Public Library 
Work,’ and “ Business.”” Others yet to follow 
are: “ Medicine,” and ‘‘ Wife and Mother.”’ 


COMMERCIAL ART, 
G. E. Walsh. 


HE prostitution of art to mere money- 
making has been condemned in all 
ages, and it certainly does seem incon- 
sistent with high art for a great genius to 
sell his gifts for money; but in this age of 
general wsthetic culture the demand for 
pretty and well-executed paintings and 
works of art is so great that the best artiste 
cannot be depended upon to fill the orders. 
There has consequently grown up a “‘ com- 
mercial art” — an art that reflects the great 
masterpieces, but does not pretend to be 
the work of geniuses. We require paint- 
ings in our homes that will cost only a 
trifle, sketches and paintinge on glass, 
china, bric-a&-brac, linen, shells, and various 
other articles. This work should more 
especially be called ‘‘ commercial art,’’ 
although it is executed skillfully and 
rapidly, and by many who have consider- 
able gifts for painting and drawing. 

A large class of women have entered this 
line of work, and the greater part of the 
paintings on china, holiday novelties, glass, 
and bric-a-brac are executed by women. 


‘Our large department stores are full of this 


hand-painted work, and the demand is so 
general that hundreds of thousands of 
dollars are spent upon these small luxuries. 
A hand-painted piece of bric-&-brac brings 
a fair price, and to a skillful artist it affords 
living profits. A great many of our gifted 
painters do more or less of this “ hack- 
work,” finding it amusing and profitable as 
achange from their more arduous labors. 
Tt is quite common now for literary men to 
engage in journalistic work for the money 
that is in it, and likewise for the artist to 
dabble in “‘ commercial art ” just enough to 
keep in touch with the times and to in- 
crease the size of their pocket-books. 
Women have more natural gifts for paint- 
ing on bric-&-brac and household novelties 
than men, for their intuitive gifts tell them 
what sketches are most desirable tor the 
home. Painting on china is their special 
forte. If one has a natural gift for drawing 
and painting, and is forced to make her 
own living, there is a good avenue for 
pretty steady. employment in painting. 
Something more than the gift for copying, 
however, should be possessed by such an 
artist. She should be able to originate — 
not necessarily great pictures or artistic 
combinations — but small sketches, studies 
from nature, flowers, or animals. Any 
little artistic expression that has a dis- 
tinctive charm of its own will do more in 
selling one’s goods than the most skillfully 
copied picture. Studying nature in the 
fields and woods will give one hints that 
cannot be obtained from books. A lover of 
animals cannot do better than to study 
them minutely at all times, and make her- 





self perfect in drawing them. A woman 





who loved fishes studied them and their 
surroundings every summer during her 
vacation, and in time she made the most 
exquisite fish sete that ever graced a table. 
There was a demand for her work immedi- 
ately, and she obtained high prices for 
every set. No two sets were alike. Every 
fish was accurate to life, and distinctive. 
The purling brook, the sea algw, the moss, 
the pond-weeds surrounding the fish in 
their natural habitat, were artistically and 
scientifically executed. In time she ex- 
tended her fish paintings to bric-a-brac, 
shells, and small pictures. In short, she 
became ar authority upon fish, and made a 
handsome income. 

Another woman perfected herself in bird- 
life. She sketched every bird from real 
life, filling in those that she could not get 
by copying the stuffed models in a museum. 
The nests and natural haunte of birds were 
studied carefully. She made her whole life 
glow with accurate pictures of the song- 
asters of the fields. 

There are many other special lines of 
study that the “‘ commercial artist’ could 
pursue and make profitable. The motto 
should be to master one particular field, 
and know something about every other line 
of artistic study. In order to fill orders for 
large houses it is necessary to be able to 
vary the pictures sufficiently to satisfy the 
buying public. This need not be done, 
however, at the expense of the one partic- 
ular line of study. The latter in time will 
enable one to command higher prices and 
to live a more or less independent life. 

With a fair gift for drawing and painting, 
and some original talents for making new 
pictures and combinations, a woman should 
endeavor to get some permanent work in a 
large house, or attempt to establish a trade 
independent of any particular dealer. 
Nearly every store is willing to take well- 
executed paintings, especially unique nov- 
elties for the holiday season, and place 
them upon sale, with the understanding 
that they are to be called for if not sold. 
Some stores will bargain for a good lot out- 
right, paying possibly a small sum for them, 
and later ordering more if they take well 
with the public. Probably the ingenuity 
for designing novel holiday presents is 
really more important than the gift for 
painting. Every store is on the lookout 
for something new — something that no 
rival store has in stock. A monopoly of a 
certain line of goods will always attract 
trade, and anything that will draw cus- 
tomers to their stores will pay them. In 
beginning work of thie kind it is conse- 
quently better to think carefully of the 
ground-work of the whole painting, and 
not attempt to model after somebody else’s 
idea. Make the object a genuine novelty 
in shape, usefulness, or painting. 

A number of these household articles or 
holiday presents, designed and painted at 
home, should be taken to the bric-&-brac 
stores or department stores long before the 
midwinter holiday season, or they may be 
sent by express. A letter explaining the 
whole matter will receive attention, and a 
reputable store will treat you honestly, 
either retaining the goods or returning 
them to you by express at your ex- 
pense. One order filled will make room 
for others, and the buyers for the stores 
soon learn where they can get the best 
work, and their orders are placed accord- 
ingly. 

Moat of these novelties must sell at retail 
for small sums — from twenty-five cents to 
a dollar or two — and they must be simple, 
and made rapidly, in order to realize any 
profits. Elaborate and expensive articles 
do not pay the beginner. She must be con- 
tent with ten to fifty cents for each article, 
including cost of material, and in order to 
make a living at these rates it will be neces- 
sary to turn them out by the score. The 
beginner will despair of ever making much 
out of such work, but as she practices she 
will be surprised to see how fast the brush 
and hand will move in time. An experi- 
enced painter will finish a picture or sketch 
of flower or bird with a few skillful move- 
ments of the brush. Once the design is 
originated and proves a success, it can be 
copied by the scores; for if a demand is 
once established, a store will order the nov- 
elties by the gross, and not by the dozen. 

Another way to enter “‘ commercial art ’’ 
is to obtain a position in some establish- 
ment where they make a business of pre- 
paring novelties for the trade. A foothold 
in such an establishment at $5 per week 
will pay one in the end for the discipline 
and experience she gets. During the busy 
season there is a demand for extra painters, 
and it is possible to get temporary work. 

Later many will have to be discharged, but 
the most skillfal workers are the ones that 
are retained for permanent employment. 











pion depends upon the individua} 
in. 

Wages are paid all the way from $5 to $39 
per week for those engaged in painting on 
glass, pictures, shells, bric-4-brac, etc. The 
more skillful artists do piece work. They 
are paid so much for each design and each 
article painted. As long practice has made 
them perfect, they make more wages in 
this way and give better satisfaction to 
their employers. A good designer for such 
an establishment is paid a handsome aal- 
ary. She may not be possessed of any par- 
ticular gift for painting, but she knows 
what the public wants, and can give the 
right hints and suggestions to others around 
her. She orders the work, and gives a sys- 
tem to the whole place. 

There is another field open to the “ com- 
mercial artist ” today that pays well, and 
that is making illustrations for the papers 
and magazines. This class of work ranges all 
the way from the rudesketches made hastily 
for the daily papers to the finest work ap- 
pearing in the best monthly magazines. 
Payments are made accordingly. While 
one artist may receive three or four hun- 
dred dollars for one magazine picture, an- 
other will be satisfied with fifty cents for a 
cheap sketch for the daily press. Between 
these extremes are all grades that pay more 
or less satisfactorily. Regular artists are 
attached to every illustrated paper or mag- 
azine, who may draw fair or meagre sal- 
aries according to the success of the publica- 
tion. Onthe whole, however, the work is 
pleasant and fairly remunerative. 


New York City. 








THE SIN OF WORRYING. 


HIS is one of the commonest of sins. It 
also is one of the most reprehensibie. 
Many to whom grors temptations present no at- 
tractions yield to this one almost without a 
a struggle. It is wholly unreasonable and, when 
allowed to become a habit, it is full of torment. 
It spoils one’s own peace and renders one a 
source of continual distress and annoyance to 
others. 

Worrying is fretting because matters have 
gone wrong or are supposed to be destined to go 
wrong. Ifthe former be true, worrying does no 
good, even when we are conscious of having 
been in fault. Go to work bravely and remedy 
what is amiss, so far as possible,and what can- 
not be remedied bear with Christian patience 
and courage. If the latter be true, do not as- 
sume that the threatening evil must befall, but 
do your best to prevent or lessen it, and remem- 
ber that God allows evil as well as good to 
happen, that seeming evil often results in bless- 
ing, end that, should the worst come, probably 
in time you will find reason to thank God for it. 

No one has any right to throw the doubt upon 
the Divine wisdom and goodness which worry- 
ing involves. Noone may rightly depress and 
discourage others thus. Worrying is distrust- 
ing God. It is refusing to believe that His prom- 
ises are true and that His power is invincible. 
It is peculiarly dangerous and disheartening be- 
cause it finds such a field in the realm of little 
things. It promotes peevishness, suspicion and 
needievs fault-finding. Ic warps one’s sense of 
moral proportion, making light of serious 
things and magnifying molehilis into mount- 
ains. P 

Oheerfulness is as truly a Christian duty as 
truthfulness, and worrying undermines both. Let 
us trast in God and fear not. Cultivate hopeful- 
ness, and the worries of life will take on a less 
formidable aspect or will vanish altogether. — 
Oongregationalist. 








THE FEAR OF THUNDER. 


66 LECTRIC storms are far less dangerous 
than the majority of people imagine,” 
writes Edward W. Bok in June Ladies' Home 
Journal. “That a severe lightning storm is 
terrifying admits of no question, and will 
sometimes bring uneasiness to the heart of the 
strongest man. But the real danger is slight. 
The chance of lightning striking a house, for 
example, is not one in a million. Particularly 
is this true in cities, strung as most of them are 
with electric wires. The greater danger from 
electric storms is in the country, and even there 
the danger may be lessened if the simplest and 
most common-sense of precautions are exér- 
cised. The surest electric conductor is 4 
draught, and if, when a thunder-storm 4ap- 
proaches, it is seen that all windows and doors 
lable to occasion a draught are kept closed, the 
danger is at once reduced to a minimum. If & 
woman is ‘caught’ out ina thunder-storm the 
safest shelter is a house; the most dangerous & 
tree, particularly an oak tree. It is a peculiar, 
but nevertheless a proven, fact, that the oak is 
the most susceptible of all trees to a current of 
electricity.. Over fifty per cent. of trees struck 
by lightning storms during one summer, 
Government statistician tells us, were osks, 
while the beech tree was the least . 
the worst possible place of shelter iD 
an electric storm is under an oak tree, while, by 
all odds, the safest place ts a house and out 
adraught. .. . 
electric 
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NOT DEAD, BUT SLEEPETH. 
Mrs. M. 8. Case. 


Alice is not dead, but sleepeth 

’Neath the grassy, flower-strewn mound; 
Sleeping in the snow- white casket, 

Yet with life immortal crowned. 


White-robed, waxen as the lilies 
Of the valley in her hand, 

Thus she passed beyond our vision, 
Borne unto the silent land. 


Peacefully her form is resting 
After months of weariness, 

Which her loved ones sought to lighten 
With fond care and bright caress. 


When we saw her fair and radiant, 
Bridemaid of a year ago, 

Little dreamed we then how transient 
Would her life be here below. 


For its sky was full of promise 
With her music and her schooi; 

Still sweet lessons she is learning, 
Where so gently Christ doth rule. 


And she now more truly liveth 
Than when with us on the earth; 
There her pleasures are abiding, 
And her joys of real worth. ¢ 


There the harmony is perfect 
With the instruments of gold, 
There the friendships are unbroken, 
And sweet peace doth all enfold. 


In that upward glance so earnest, 
As her spirit took its flight, 

It may be a heavenly vision 
Dawned upon her earthly sight, — 


And a convoy of bright angels 
Lingered near her soul to bear 
To the other loved ones, dwelling 
In the Father’s mansions fair. 


Happy change! While she was ever 
Cherished here most tenderly, 

There our weary, patient darling 
Evermore from pain is free. 


And we would not thence recall! her, 
To this life’s uncertain way, 

For the Lord who gave has taken 
Her to dwell in cloudless day. 


Highland Park, Conn. 








CURRENT ART. 
Jeannette M. Dougherty. 


HE season just closing in the art calendar 
has been remarkable for the treasures ex- 
hibited. The crowds that have thronged art 
museums and picture galleries the entire sea- 
son have been unprecedented. All Chicago has 
been sight-seeing, and the fad for art recep- 
tians has been productive of good results. Bo - 
ciety has given art receptions, churches have 
had art receptions, fashionable clubs have had 
art receptions; and in the last, interest has 
been stimulated by prizes amounting to several 
hundred dollars. Art receptions have swept 
over the city from Jackson Park to the Lake 
Shore drive; but the chief interests have cen- 
tered in the Art Institute, where the public had 
aroyal feast of beautifal and great sights that 
followed each other in close succession. What 
is said of this place is true of other cities; 
while many small towns throughout the coun- 
try have had, through their Art Leagues and 
the work of the Central Art Association, exhi- 
bitions of paintings, particularly of American 
artists. 

The two finest private galleries in the city 
have been opened once to the public for benev- 
olent purposes, Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer 
tendered their art galleries one afternoon for 
the benefit of the Students’ Fund of the Chica- 
go University. The art galleries of Mr. James 
W. Ellsworth were opened to the public one day 
and evening last week for the benefit of the va- 
cation school fund. Mr, Ellsworth is said to 
have one of the finest collections of American 
paintings in the United States. Besides the 
fine paintings there are in both homes rare art 
treasures gathered from all parts of the world. 


One of the most interesting exhibits was the 
Magnificent and valuable tapestries loaned by 
Mr. Charles Ffoulke, of Washington. These 
Presented an opportunity to see rare examples 
of textile art from the Gobelin ateliers and 
studios famous throughout the world. These 
tapestries originally hung in the Barberini Pal- 
See at Rome; many of them hold a special in- 
terest from their historical subjects; as the 
Constantine series, for instance, which illus- 

scenes in the life of Constantine the 
Great, the first Christian emperor of Rome. 
The borders are rich in decorative design and 
fall of historic interest because of the crown 
&nd arms of the Barberini family of Royal 
ce and of Navarre; while in the centre of 
the top border of each tapestry in this series {s 
® rose cartouch on which are the letters P. X., 

im gold, meaning “Peace in Christ.” Thus 
With highest art is coupled the expression of 

jan reverence and faith. The series, 

Judith and Holoternes, was especially interest- 

the scenes being from the book of Judith 

* printed in the earlier editions of the Old 

mt. These rare pleces bear the names of 

two of the most celebrated tapestry artists 
produced. In addition to the strong 

ot the personages ted, the 


her place in the art world. In fact, Hamlin 
Garland has remarked that the East is looking 
with considerable respect on Chicago’s activity 
in art. 
. * 

The paintings of Robert W. Vonnoh possessed 
a charm peculiarly their own. The fine por- 
traits were set off by beautifal backgrounds of 
drapery, portiére or rich bit of tapestry, which 


- The exhtbit was popular; those who 
saw the pictures once wanted to go again, and 
those who missed the opportunity heard so 
much of them that they regretted their loss. 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts has invited Mr. 
Vonnoh to make a special exhibit of his work 
for them next fall. He is the first American 
thus honored with an invitation for individual 
work to be exhibited at their Art Museum. 


Following Vonnoh came August Franzen of 
New York, and in the same gallery where Von- 
noh’s pictures had been so admired was Fran- 
zen’s exhibit, equally as good, but so entirely 
different in style and treatment that there was 
no comparison of these two artists, who are per- 
sonal friends and admirers of each other’s work. 
Franzen’s portraits had none of the accessories 
of background to bring out any delicacy of face 
or figure; but he paints to bring out the charac- 
ter represented, with an earnestness of purpose 
that is felt throughout his entire work. His 
portrait of Eugene Field incited much pleasing 
comment. The exhibit was one that from ite 
striking originality would grow more attractive 
the oftener seen. The following quotation from 
Mr. Franzen might be called the gist of his 
painting: ‘‘ That art is pure and true which is 
not imitative, but deals with: the underlying 
principles and motives of human life, represent- 
ing and manifesting the dignity of intelligence, 
of labor and self-government; a religious and 
human art above all class distinction express- 
ing what is divine in nature and what is 
divine in man.” Both Robert Vonnoh and 
August Franzen have just left this city after 
spending some time here on portrait work. 
o o 

No pictures attracted more attention at the 
World’s Fair than the Swedish exhibit. Mr. 
Andres L. Zorn was the Commissioner for Fine 
Arts from Sweden,and during the Fair it was 
arranged that he should procure representative 
Swedish paintings to be exhibited in the princi- 
pal art centres of the United States. The ex- 
hibit of the works of contemporary Swedish 
artiste was a rare treat. There were nearly two 
hundred paintings, and these by the foremost 
artists of Sweden. Mr. Zorn, while one of the 
youngest artists, is among the greatest, and is 
best known in this country. People who 
crowded the galleries asked of each other, ‘* Do 
you suppose the brilliant coloring of landscape, 
sea and sky is natural to that northern clime ? ” 
Yet such was the strength and beauty that they 
moved away, saying, ‘‘ Though [ never saw such 
landscape and sky, yet I know the artist did, 
that he painted with truth and fidelity.” This 
is what Ruskin would call losing ourselves and 
entering into the artist’s work, thinking his 
thoughts and feeling his emotions. There was a 
keen relish about the work as if it was newly 
discovered power. One left the paintings with 
a feeling of new life; there was no dull, tame, 
conventional treatment, but all was so invigor- 
ating that you felt stimulated and refresned. 
Every one admired the “ Snowstorm” by Per 
Exstrom, which was purchased by the Pennsy!- 
vania Academy. Besides the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts and the Art Institute 
ot Chicago the following were interested in this 
exhibit: The Cincinnati Museum Agsociation, 
the 8t. Louis School and Museum of Fine Arts, 
the Boston Art Club, and the Pratt Institute of 
Brooklyn. 

. — 

The above brief mention is of only a part of 
the exhibits that heve come to us during the 
season. The Doré Gallery will remain at the Art 
Institute this summer, The fact that the pict- 
ures are both praised and criticised, preached 
about, lectured upon and talked of, adds to the 
general interest and creates in people a desire to 
see for themselves. 

The fine piece of sculpture called “ The Slug- 
gard,” by Sir Frederick Leighton, that has been 


in the Art Institute since the World’s Fair, was 
back to London where the artist's 

It isa 

» Oneot 


find —— ome in this coun 

the | letters written by the late artist wae in 
regard to this piece, expressing his desire that 
it should remain here. 


Chicago, Iu, 








Bits of Fun. 


—* * the a — -_ * 
take part . Slimpurse: 0; they 
all.” — Christian Work. ; 

—— The healthfulness of Lynton, a summer 
resort in Devon, England, is advertised by this 


Recently a visitor n to talk to an old man 
at Lynton, and asked him his age; whereupon 
he said “ | am just over seventy. 
ell,” said the visitor, “ you look as if you 
many years to live yet. At w 


your father 
” man, looking sur- 
sy? “ Pather isn’t dead; he’s upstairs put- 


a 
s 
~ 


grandfather to bed | ” — Exchange. 





are remarkable for their beautiful, 


why?” Of course 








spends so m chasin’ the other chickens 
to git their vitties from 
fino time to pick ‘up py pat od 
Boys and Girls. 
GRANDMA-LAND. 


There's a wonderful country far away, 
nut rete, 
a ‘a w 
ve grandmas on every pend. 
verywhere you may or 
Everywhere Chat the breeses blow, 
Just grandmawmas! Just grandmammas! 


In this wonderful country far away 
Where grandmammas abide, 
In this beautiful, witching 
The Good V wait on every side — 
Jam and jelly-cake heaped in piles; 
round for miles; 


Tarte and candy’ 
Just Good Things 1 Jast Good ‘Things 





In this wonderful country far, afar, 
Where blow the candy » 
In this beautiful, glorious pudding-land 
Each child does just as he pleases. 
All through night, all through the 


ay, 
Every single child has his way. 
Each his own way! Just as he pleases! 


In this wonderful country far away — 
In this go! us grandma clime — 
When tired children can eat no more, 
There are stories of ‘Once on a Time.” 
Stories are told and songs are sung, 
Of when the grandmammas 


young, — 
“Once ona Time!” “ Well, let me see! ” 


To this wonderful country far, afar, 
Where oy Good Things stay, 
To this beautiful, glorious Grandma- Land 
Good children only find the way. 
* when they sleep and when they 


ream 
Away they float on the gliding stream 
To Grandma-Land! To Grandma. Land! 


—HAYpDEN OARRUTH, in Harper's Round 
Table. 








THE FAMILY HONOR. 
Rev. Leander 8, Keyser. 


OOD-BY had been said to father and 

mother and other friends, a last lond 

look taken of the old home, and Howard 
Landgrave was on his way to the station. 

“Howard, I hear you’re goin’ to the 
city,” said an old neighbor who met him on 
the road. 

“Yes, sir, I am,’’ Howard replied. 

‘* There’ll be lots o’ temptations there for 
a boy,” the neighbor remarked. ‘It'll not 
be like the country. But let me say, I’ve 
known the JLandgraves ever sence I’ve 
knowed anybody, an’ I’ve never heard o’ one 
of’em doin’ a disgraceful thing. Landgrave’s 
a good name. Always keep it bright an’ 
clean asitis now. If temptations come, 
remember that you’re a Landgrave, and 
keep up the family honor.” 

“T’ll do my best,” promised Howard. 

“Good! Wellsaid! And God help you, 
my boy! Good-by.” 

The old man’s words rang in Howard’s 
ears as he was whirled in the lightning ex- 
press train toward the city, and he made a 
resolve good and strong never to smirch 
the family name. He little thought how 
soon temptation would assail him, or in 
what peculiar guise it would come. His 
wages being small, he was compelled to 
take cheap lodgings, and so he secured a 
dingy little room, with scant furniture and 
threadbare carpet, in the third story of a 
large building. 

For several evenings he continued to 
worry through the tediam of the long hours 
before bedtime. One evening, however, 
his discontentment, which had been smold- 
ering in his heart for a week, broke out 
into speech. 

“What a miserable, stuffy little room 
this is!’ he murmured. “I don’t believe I 
can bear to spend the evening up here alone. 
It’s too gloomy to read, and there's nobody 
to talk to. I’ll go down on the street and get 
some fresh air.”’ 

For awhile he felt relieved and interested 
as he sauntered along the brilliantly light- 
ed streets, and amused himself by studying 
the faces of the people he met; but this 
soon grew monotonous, and he muttered 
to himself: — 

“Tn all this crowd I don’t know a person, 
and no one knows me. What wouldn’t I 
give for just one friend to talk to!” 

The feeling of loneliness grew upon him 
as the hours dragged along, and he did not 
know what to do with himself. How awk- 
ward and constrained he felt on the street 
with no company! At about ten o’clock, 
in an utterly dejected mood, he climbed the 
long flighte of stairs to his uninviting 
“den,” as he scornfully called his room, 
and flung himself on his bed, where he lay 
sobbing for very homesickness. If he only 
had a pleasant place in which to pass the 
long evenings! 

The next day a young man who worked in 





“T saw you on the street last night and 
thought you looked lonely.” 

“T felt so — decidedly,” Howard admit- 
ted frankly. 

“Meet me tonight at half-past seven on 
the corner of Main and Lincoln Streets, and 
Piitake you to a place where you can 
spend an evening pleasantly with clever, 
sociable people.” 

At the appointed hour that evening the 
two met on the street corner. Howard’s 
companion took him by the arm in a famii- 
lar way, and together they sauntered along 
the streets, the country boy feeling a sense 
of cheer and good-fellowship in having a 
friend at his side. They walked on several 
blocks, and then turned into a large, ele- 
gant hotel, the doors swinging back noise- 
lessly at their touch. 

“This way,” said young Roberts, How- 
ard’s new-found friend. 

They crossed the elegant, brilliantly- 
lighted office to tbe billiard-room. All the 
furnishings were rich and attractive. Many 
of the men present had an air of intelli- 
gence and refinement, It was indeed a 
gilded place. 

“ This is a great improvement on a small, 
lonely den in the third etory, isn’t it?” 
asked young Roberts. “It seems like liv- 
ing to spend an evening in an elegant place 
like this.” 

The boys stood looking at the men en- 
gaged in the several games. Howard felt 
il at ease. In a few minutes his friend 
asked him to take part ina game. Howard 
excused himself on the ground that he 
knew nothing about billiards. 

“You can learn,” urged Roberts. 
“Oome, take a cigar, and then let’s have a 
game together. It will make the evening 
pass like an express-train. Oome along.” 
“No, I neither smoke nor play. Go 
ahead, and IM look on awhile.” 

As Howard watched the game, and noted 
the intense interest of the players, a flood 
of thoughts rushed through his mind. 
Why should he not give up his evenings to 
this kind of enjoyment? They would never 
be dull if he did. He could spend a few hours 
here each evening and beguile the time, 
and then go to his room to sleep. The day 
to business, the evening to pleasure — was 
not that the ideal kind of a life to livo? It 
was a crisis in the country boy’s life. 

Then something else attracted his atten- 
tion. He observed that many men, young 
and old, passed from the billiard-room into 
another room. The folding doors being 
opened for a moment, he saw that it was @ 
bar, with men drinking at the counter and 
glasses clinking. Presently a young man, 
well-dressed and intelligent-looking, but 
with a flushed face, came staggering from 
the bar-room, indulging in a boisterous 
song; but he was quickly taken in charge 
and hurried from the place. A thought 
flashed into Howard’s mind: “ What 
would my father and mother think if they 
knew I was in such a place as this? What 
if old Mr. Benson should see me in a resort 
where drunkards are being made? He 
would say, ‘Is this the way you are keep- 
ing up the family honor? A Landgrave 
never went into such places.’ I’m not 
going to be the first to tarnish the good old 
name.” 

With this stont resolve he hurried from 
the hotel without even bidding Roberts, 
his tempter, good-evening. On the street, 
however, he came to a standstill. 

“Roberts is the only one who ever of- 
fered to be sociable with me since I came 
to the city,” he said, bitterly. “Not a 
member of the church or Epworth League 
or Young Men’s Ohristian Association has 
spoken to me.”’ 

He felt rebellious for a few minutes, and 
was tempted to go back to the hotel. But 
a better feeling prevailed. 

“ Pshaw!”’ he said, straightening himself 
up with manly dignity. “A Landgrave 
doesn’t need to be treated like a child. If 
good company doesn’t seek for me, I’ll 
seek for it. I can find the Y. M. O. A. 
rooms myself, without being ran after, 
The Landgraves were men and women.” 

And he ‘found the Y. M. O. A. building 
that very evening. The young men gave 
him a cordial welcome, and he spent a 
pleasant hour in the well- furnished read- 
ing-room. Several months later Farmer 
Benson, greatly to his surprise and delight, 
received the following letter: — 

DAR FRIEND: [ want tothank you for your 
advice. I think I am maintaining the family 
honor, as you suggested. Having become a 
Christian, I have united with the church, and 
find many friends to help and cheer me. 

Yours gratefally 
HOWARD LANDGRAVE. 


“The family honor won’t suffer in that 
boy’s hands,” chuckled the old farmer. 





the same establishment said to Howard: — 


Dayton, Ohio. 
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Editorial. 





THE MAIN WORK OF LIFE. 


HE main work of our life may be vari- 
ously phrased, but one way of ex- 
pressing it would be as follows: To take the 
natural elements of our character, and by 
bringing them into close, permanent con- 
tact with Jesus, get them so purified and 
mellowed, so ennobled and sublimated, that 
the grossness and dross shall depart, while 
the excellence remains. The great thing is 
to put ourselves where we can have brought 
to bear upon us the tremendous educative 
influence which comes from the warm, 
close, personal friendship of a truly great 
and good man. There is nothing more pre- 
cious or powerful. When we stand contin- 
ually where we see the workings of his 
mind, watch the nobility of his impulses, 
feel the great sweep of his wide-reaching 
affections, everything small or base within 
us is rebuked, and we put on, without fully 
knowing it, similar habits of soul. 

It was precisely in this way that the 
Apostle John became so wonderfully trans- 
formed, so radically changed. He was in the 
beginning a son of thunder, vehement and 
violent, ready to call down fire from heaven 
to consume his enemies, bent on securing 
the first place at the right hand of power. 
But after his prolonged intercourse with 
Jesus, his zeal became chastened, his ambi- 
tion turned into worthier channels. He 


so truly, and became the disciple whom 
Jesus especially loved, It seems clear that 
he was the most receptive of all the Twelve, 
the one in whom the love of Ohrist had 
freest course, and hence there was less 
difficulty in effecting the transformation. 
He remained to some extent John, not 
James or Peter or Paul, The lines of his 
being were not obliterated or blotted out, 
but they were wonderfully touched up and 
toned down and added to, until a very dif- 
ferent picture was formed upon them — a 
picture of rarest beauty and marvelous 
completeness, What occurred in the vase 
of the son of Zebedee may occur in the case 
of any other son under the wide heavens. 
We may get into, and stay in, the very pres- 
ence of the Son of Man, and so become al- 
together like Him — each one like Him, yet 
each one somewhat different. It is a glori- 
ous work that may well absorb and thrill 
us. 








WITH THE UNDERSTANDING ALSO. 


HE Apostle Paul very emphatically and 
fittingly declares that he will use his 
mind as well as his spirit in his praying and 
singing. It would certainly be well if all 
who engage in the public exercises of the 
sanctuary made the same resolve. He who 
leads in prayer should have both feeling 
and thought, piety and judgment, faith and 
reason, divine unction and human common 
sense, or he will scarcely meet the require- 
mente of the occasion. And they who sing 
should have their soul ful) of praise for 
Jesus while their voice is full of melody for 
men; the love of God should be in their 
heart and the knowledge of music in their 
head. Only thus can the highest results be 
reached. And all who preach should follow 
the same good rule, seeing to it that, on the 
one side, tones are natural, words are plain, 
manner is engaging, argument convincing, 
while, on the other side, the Oross is dis- 
played and the way of salvation made 
plain. 
But a far more important application of 
Paul’s precept then any of these is found 
in daily life. If the Christian is to live as 
he ought, he must pay strict attention to 
both spirit and understanding, motive and 
achievement, sincerity of feeling and con- 
formity to fact. There is this twofold ex- 
cellence to be gained, this double standard 
to be always held in view. The perfect 
Christian gives equal heed to the inward 
and the outward, the subject and the object, 
the aim of the actor and the right finish of 
the action. These are two very distinct 
things. One may excel greatly in the for- 
mer, in meaning to do right, yet be ex- 
tremely deficient in the latter, in really 
doing the right, for lack of knowing what 
that right thing is. He may even think he 
is doing God a service while he is killing 
God’s children. All history shows that vile 
deeds can be done with good intentions by 
men whose eyes are holden, whose ander- 
standings are not yet enlightened, wbo 
through ignorance or prejudice or the un- 
conscious influence of their own interests, 
their early associations, oppose reforms 
and hinder the progress of the world even 
when they desire to help. It is not enough 


that is. There must be also adequate com- 
prehension of the thing that really needs to 
be done, the thing demanded by the cir- 
cumstances of the case, and sure to produce 
the highest welfare of all concerned. 








EDIFICATION BY DISCUSSION. 


R. DALE, the famous preacher and au- 
thor who was called to service in the 
upper sanctuary last year, used to say that 
he grudged Methodism Wesley’s Protestant 
translation of the Romish confessional — 
the class-meeting. He was quick to see 
the value of that institution in supplying 
a want for which the Congregational form 
of worship made no provision. Free and 
frank conference about the questions which 
occupy much of the thought of intelligent 
Christians, must be of immense service 
both to pastors and people. The unreserved 
talk natural to a more or less private gath- 
ering of brethren is bound to be very help- 
ful when it enlarges its area so as to em- 
brace discussion of the hindrances to spirit- 
ual progress arising out of the social and 
intellectual conditions of the day, of the 
significance of the modifications of doctri- 
hal views which cause sp much alarm to the 
older members, and of the perils to the faith 
of the young which lurk in the thousand 
and one theories of a transition period in 
theological thought. Such a range of con- 
versation is much more extensive than that 
defined by the old conception of a Methodist 
clasa- meeting, but followers of John Wes- 
ley are elastic enough in their methods to 
secure the greatest possible good of the 
greatest possible number in any generation. 
Tt is manifest that the intellectua) and spir- 
itual necessities of our time demand for our 
church members private conferences in 
which edification could be promoted by ju- 
dicious discussion. 
There seems to be an increasing dislike 
in certain cultured and refined quarters to 
those frank and full disclosures of the inner 
life in which our fathers delighted. On the 
causes of that dislike, or how they might be 
removed, we need not linger now. It is 
sufficient for our present purpose to em- 
phasize their existence, and to call atten- 
tion to the fact that along with this reserve 
is to be found a growing desire for meet- 
ings for Ohristian intercourse, union in 
prayer, and the interchange of thought on 
matters that affect the general good as well 
as the growth of each individual soul in holi- 
ness. A striking manifestation of the crav- 
ing for such gatherings is to be seen in the 
readiness of so many to attend a Bible read- 
ing where some teacher undertakes to in- 
struct pthers on the most difficult and per- 
plexing points in divine revelation. It hap- 
pens but too often that such a teacher is 
only self-authorized, handicapped by igno- 
rance of what he professes to teach, and 
that he makes up by dogmatic setting forth 
of his views what he lacks in knowledge. 
Sach meetings too frequently foster a spirit 
of religious dilettanteiam and maudlin piet- 
ism which is inimical to the development of 
a robust Ubristianity. The wise way to 
prevent that evil is not to condemn the 
meetings, but to conduct them in such a 
way as to sterilize what in them is hurtful 
and to cherish into more healthy strength- 
fulness what in them is good. The fact that 
members of our churches seeking fuller 
light and leading find both pleasure and 
profit in such meetings, is iteelf a proof that 
here is a field to be occupied and a duty to 
be discharged. 
Wherever private conferences are organ- 
ized it must be carefully borne in mind that 
the discussion is to be for edification. 
Discussion may be carried on so as to be 
fruitiess of any good results. Few things 
are less edifying than arguments about dis- 
puted points of dogma, or attempts to de- 
cipher the hieroglyphics of prophecy 
around which the fires of controversy have 
raged so long. There is a more excellent 
way. Let the real, heart-felt and mind- 
burdening difficulties of Christians be hon- 
estly stated, and let sach contribute what 
light he possesses to the enlightenment of 
his brother's darkness. Then edification 
will come through discussion. The bonds of 
Christian fellowship will be strengthened; 
an educational instrument of increasing 
value will be furnished for mental and spir- 
itual culture; and character will be built up 
into a solidity not to be attained in the in- 
dividual search after goodness. The com- 
munity of thought and helpfalness offered 
in the mutual conference of believers opens 
the door into that brotherhood of saints 
which ought more and more to become the 
ideal of the church of Jesus Ohrist —a 
brotherhood which not ouly points out the 
path to the heights of holiness, but 





to have a good will, very valuable though 


Another Rare Opportunity. 
18 Eighth International Sunday-school 
Convention will hold a four days’ session 
in Tremont Temple, Boston, beginning Tues- 
day, June 23, and closing Friday, June 26, with 
meetings every morning, afternoon and evening 
intervening. Asa prefatory statement contain- 
ing an outline of the many good things to be 
expected, our readers are requested to turn to 
the article upon the llth page entitled ‘ Inter- 
national Sunday-school Convention.” Mr. 
D. L, Moody, the famous evangelist, will con- 
duct every day a morning meeting at 9 o'clock 
and speak for twenty minutes at a popular serv- 
ice to be held every noon for forty-five minutes 
in Tremont Temple. The other speakers will 
include Hon. John Wanamaker, Rey. Dr. John 
Hall, Rev. Dr. John Potts, B. F. Jacobs, and 
members of the International Sunday-school 
Lessou Committee. 
Rarely are the Christian people of Boston and 
vicinity, and, indeed, of all New England, fav- 
ored withan assemblage of Christian workers 
that will contribute more of instruction, edifi- 
cation and inspiration. We hope our ministers 
and churches will enter heartily and enthusiast- 
ically into ths labors and joys of this goodly 
fellowship. To our Methodism this convention 
offers an unusual privilege as well as a distinct 
responsibility. We trust, for the reputation of 
our church, that we shall as eagerly and gen- 
erously as our sister denominations share both 
in the privilege and the responsibility. 








The Color Line in St. Louis. 


T appears that the hotels in St. Louis attempt- 
ed to exclude the Afro-American delegates 
tothe Republican Presidential Convention, by 
refusing at first to entertain them, and would 
probably have succeeded in asserting the color 
line but for the manly and courageous course of 
the Massachusetts delegation. This delegation 
contained two honorable black men, and the 
Southern Hotel, where it wes arranged for the 
representatives of this commonwealth to stay, 
was at once informed that it must entertain all, 
or none would remain. Senator Lodge fore- 
shadowed the stand that was to be taken in his 
speech in Boston before the Lincoln Club when 
he declared that ‘if any hotel refuses accom- 
modation to one delegate, it will have to refuse 
accommodation to all delegates.’’ W. Murray 
Crane, of the Massachusetts delegation, who 
took a most heroic stand in the matter and 
would submit to no compromise, in a telegram 
from St. Louis to the Springfield Republican 
states how the hotels made their capitulation. 
Hesaid: ‘“ William Russell Allen, of Pittsfield, 
who owns the Southern Hotel, happened to be 
here and noticed the importance of the situa- 
tion, and led off with his hotel in admitting 
colored delegates, and was instrumental in per- 
suading the other hotels to adopt the same 
course, so that all are now taking delegates 
regardless of color.’ It thus appears again that 
negrophobia is very susceptible to money con- 
siderations. It is hoped that it will bea long 
day before a Republican National Convention is 
located in a city dominated by this odious race 
prejudice. 
The Oleveland Leader thus points a very 
forceful contrast with a moral: — 
“ The contrast between the way that colored 
delegates to the Methodist General Conference 
were treated in Cleveland, and the manner in 
which colored delegates to the Republican 
National Convention are being dealt with in St. 
Louis by the hotels and places of public enter- 
tainment, is instructive enough to make a last- 
ing im fon. Northern cities will be 
enough for Republican national conventions 
hereafter.” 








Shall It Be Burned ? 


NE of the editors of the Christian Stand- 
ard, in a recent editorial headed, “* Com- 

mit Them to the Flames,” announced his 
intention of putting his copy of “ Growth in 
Holiness” into the fire before he died. He is 
impressed that this is the proper thing to do by 
the similar action of a lady whom Dr. D. Steele 
mentions with high commendation. Other 
writers on the same side have made a like sug- 
gestion, and it seems likely to be quite gener- 
ally taken up in certain quarters. What sball 
be said of this movement? It certainly has 
about it a flavor of antiquity which must 
recommend it to those who constantly appeal 
to the fathers rather than to facts or Scripture 
for the support of their doctrine. Only it 
scarcely’ goes far enough, for in those good old 
times the author as well as the book was con- 
signed to the flames. The process often proved 
efficacious for a little while, but truth thus 
temporarily crushed to earth always rose again 
and claimed the eternal years of God. So will it 
be in this case. 
It is noticeable that not a single one of the 
opponents of this noteworthy book has given it 
fair treatment or granted the author credit for 
the motives he avows, The book simply calls, 
in the interest of clear thought and greater 
practical effectiveness, for a revision of some of 
the terms used and a restatement of the doctrine 
that shall put it in accord with the scholarship 
of the present day. Yet it has been stigmatized 
asa‘ repudiation of every essential feature of 
Wesleyan holiness,” and a “subversion of fun- 
damental Obristian truth.” Nothing can be 
farther from the fact than such statements, 
though they are made by men whom one expects 
to be careful of their words. Abuse has been 
heaped upon the author without stint, and the 
darkest predictions made as to his future in this 











Governor Claflin, which occurred on the 13th 
inst., while visiting at the home of a highly. 
appreciated friend, Mrs. John U, Whitin, of 
Whitinsviile. At 11 o’clock Saturday morning 
she was seized with a violent illness, and sur- 
vived but an hour. Apoplexy is the supposed 
cause of her death. She was of the well-known 
Davenport family of Hopkinton, and her age 
was 70 years and 10 months. Her father was 
William Davenport. She married Governor 
Claflin almost forty years ‘ago, he then being in 
business in St. Louis. Beside her husband, she 
leaves two sons — Adam B, and Artbur Claflin, 
A daughter, Agnes, died about fifteen years ago 
in Rome. ” 

Mrs. Claflin was a temarkable woman, and 
her life has been one of great charm, good- 
ness snd usefulness. By native endowment 
and the attractions which wide culture 
and the best social environment supply, she has 
been for years in this vicinity a pronounced and 
gratefully acknowledged leader in literary and 
educational circles. Few women magnified toa 
greater degree the charms and graces of delicate 
womanhood, aud yet she possessed the virile 
judgment and sagacity of manhood. Without 
doubt, much of Gov. Claflin’s success in polit- 
ical life was due to her foresight and pridence. 
As the wife of the Governor in 1868, 69 and ’70, 
she not only entertained with taste ‘and liber- 
ality, but hér potent influence for good was dis- 
tinctly recognized, Mrs. Claflin was famous as 
an entertainer,and at their Newton home she 
often received as hostess the most prominent 
people of the land. In a book recently pub 
lished by T. Y. Crowell & Co., with the title 
“ Under the Old Elms,” she has described many 
of her visitors and incidents of their visits. 
There, for example, came Harriet Beecher Stowe 
and her brother, Henry Ward Beecher, 
and it was Mr. Beecher who, forty years ago, 
gave to the Claflin home its designation of 
the “Old Eilms,’’ Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Judge Salmon P, Chase, Dr. Smith, the author of 
* America,” John B. Gough, Dr. James Freeman 
Clarke, Whittier, Henry Wilson, Rev. Newman 
Hall of London, and Professor Henry Drummond 
have been visitors at that hospitable home. On 


_ June 12, 1882, the 70th birthday of Mrs. Stowe was 


celebrated on the lawn at the “ Old Hims,”a 
notable party gathering from all parts of the 
country. 

Mrs, Claflin cheris a life-long’ interest in 
young le, and many young rfién and women 
received fron her the protection and substantial 
aid which gave to life a new meaning and larger 
usefulness. As a trustee and ardent supporter 
of Wellesley College and Boston University, her 
interest in and services to both of these inati- 
tutions have been of incalculable value. She 
was @ woman of marked literary ability, ex- 
pressing her thought with peculiar charm and 
gracefulness. For years she has been a contrib- 
utor to leading religious and literary journals. 
Besides the book already mentioned she wrote 
“ Brampton Sketches,” “ Personal Recollections 
of John G. Whittier,” “Real Happenings.” 
Her husband, whose every need she so devoted- 
ly anticipated in these later years of physical 
feebleness, will receive the most tender and 
prayerful sympathy of our readers in his sud- 
den and great bereavement. The funeral serv- 
ices occurred at their city residence, 63 Mt. 
Vernon 8t., on Tuesday, at 2 P. M. 








The New President of the Epworth League. 


"7 EB congratulate the church at large no 
less than the Epworth League upon the 
appointment of Bishop Ninde as its new pres- 
ident. This action was taken bythe Board of 
Bishops just before their adjournment at Uleve- 
land. Bishop Ninde possesses supreme qualifi- 
cations for the leadership of the great youthful 
host of the church which constitutes the mem- 
-bership of our Epworth Leagues. He stands 
not only for the ripest culture and for practical 
wisdom, but he is a model of; Christian char- 
acter and profound spirituality. As the official 
and dominating head of the great and growing 
organization, he will, by the power of his at- 
tractive and exalted personality, draw our 
young people closer to the Christ life. 

At the recent meeting of the Congregational 
Union of England, the retiring president, Rev. 
J. Morlais Jones, D. D., put the stress of bis 
quite remarkable utterances upon the conten- 
tion that there is now needed a renewal of the 
purely religious lite of the church. Tne dis- 
tinguished speaker was not pleading for the de- 
velopment of the mystical and perfunctory 
phases of a religious life, but for the specific 
cultivation of the spiritual intuitions of the 
soul. Paul was neither mystical nor perfuncto 
ry in saying,“ I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me.” This deep-flowing spiritual life is char- 
acterized by some as the “ witnees of the Spit 
it” or “full salvation.” lt is the birth- 
and the peculiarity of Methodism. Without it 
our church loses its distinguishing glory #4 
usefulness. Our concern, as hitherto 
expressed, has been that our Epworth League? 
were losing sight of this spiritual ideal. W* 
are devoutly thankful, therefore, for the ap- 
pointment of Bishop Ninde because we are 008° 








strengthens faltering feet to scale the lofty 
peaks, 


world and the next. Such tactics may avail for 


fident that by his example, presence and 0008" 
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Schroetter, Uovington, Ky.; F. D. Faller, To- 

, Kan. ‘Elected by General Conference dis- 
tricte: Chas. BR. Magee, Boston, Maas.; Rev. 
BE. 8. Osbon, D. D., Yonkers; N. Y.; Rev. 8. A. 
Morse, Baffalo, N. Y.; F..W. Tannell, German- 
town, Pa.; B. E. Helman, Cleveland, 0.; Rev. 
M. M. Alston, Griffis, Ga,; Rev. W. D. Parr, 
Kokomo, Ind.; Rev. J. B. Albrook, D. D., Mt. 
Vernon, Is.; Rev. W. H. Jordan, Sioux Falls, 
8. D.; B. L. Paine, M. D., Lincoln, Neb.; Rev. 
J. W. Van Gleve, Mt; Vernon, Ill.; Rev. Frank 
Gary, Galveston, Tex.; Rev. Wm. Koeneke, 
D. D., Belleville, IU. Rey. J. W. Bennett, Boze- 
man, Mont. 





— — 
— — 


Personals. 


— Hon. ©. ©. and’ Mrs. Corbin returned last 
week from their trip abro=d. 

— Bishop Goodsell and family, who have 
sailed for Europe, wili be absent two years. 

— Rev. R. W. Munson, of Singapore, returns 
to America on accourt’of the illness of his wife. 

— Dr. W. T. Smith, the new missionary sec- 
retary, has removed to New York to assume his 
duties. 











— President’ Crawford of Allegheny College 
delivers the Commencement address at Lawrence 
University. 

— Rev. Dr. George Elliott, of Spring Garden 
Church, Philadelphia, made a pleasant call at 
this office last week. 

— Bishop Foster and family are to spend the 
summer at Martha’s Vineyard, the guests of the 
Camp-meeting Association. 

— John Olark Ridpath presents a paper this 
year before the Association of Writers on the 
question, “Is History a Science? ”’ 

— Dr. M. C. B, Mason, the new secretary of 
the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education 
Society, removes his family to Cincinnati. 

— Rev. Dr. Wm. Burt received a check for 
9540 from Mr. 0. M. Hyde, a Protestant Episco- 
palian, for the benefit of our work in Rome. 

— Weare glad to know that Dr. W. H. W. 
Rees will continue as recording secretary of the 
Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education Soci- 
ety. 

— Nebraska Wesleyan University conferred 
the degree of D. D. upon Rev. Dwight A. Jordan, 
of Brooklyn, formerly of the New England Con- 
ference. 


— Rey. Dr. J. F. Gousher will deliver the 
baccalaureate sermon at Puget Sound Univer- 
sity this month, and then go on to Alaska, re- 
turning about Aug. 1._ 

— Kev. Dr. W. D. Kirkland, editor of Sanday- 
school publications of the M. E. Church, South, 
died June 2. He was highly appreciated and 
greatly beloved throughout our sister church. 

— Bishop Newman gave §250 recently toward 
paying a judgment against an Omaha church. 
Bishop Newman’s address will be Saratoga 
Springs till November next; after that San 
Francisco, Cal. 

— Dr. Robert MolIntyre, formerly pastor of 
Grace Church, Chicago, has closed his pastorate 
with Trinity Chaftéh, Denver, Col., and will re- 
turn to Chicago and assume the pastorate of the 
new 8t. James M. B. Church in course of con- 
struction. 


— The Hvangelist of last week says of Dr. 
OC. H. Parkhurst, of New York: “ Dr. Park- 
hurst sailed on the ‘Germanic’ yesterday to take 
his usual vacation In Switzerland. He well 
deserves the rest, for no man in this city works 
harder for nine months of the year. He would 
break down utterly if it were not for these inter- 
vals, in which he unbends the bow.” 


— During the cloudbyrst and flood which 
ruined a large part | Beneca, Mo., and de- 


fice of a local newspaper, The structure was 
carried away by the flood. Mr. White swam, 
supporting his wife, for'@ mile through the 
flood; she was drowned ‘fn his arms and sank 
into the waves before he could reach the shore. 
He was severely injured. 

— Rey. William Wilson, known as “Fiji” 
Wilson, died, June 1, at Derby, England, of 
angina pectoris. In 1853 two fellow-students, 
8. Fordham and William Wilson, were ap- 

by the Wesleyan Conference to Fiji. 
arrived at Bau in July, 1854,and walked 
atreete of the blood-stained city witha 
horror. Vata-ni-Tawaki, ite 
ple, had been the centre of Fijian can- 
nibalism, Under the shadow of the great ban- 
yan were the royal ovens. After horrible feasts 
the shin bones of the victims were placed in the 
forks and branches of the tree. A chunk of 
tree, tull of bones, is now in the British 


sty 
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Museum. Mr. Wilson lived to see the barbaric 
Fijians Christianized. 

—Rev. John Potts, D. D., of Toronto, Secre- 
tary of Education of the Methodist Oburch of 
Canada, will preach at Tremont St. Church next 
Sunday morning, June 20. Dr. Potts is in at- 
tendance upon the International Sanday-school 
Convention which holds its ‘sessions in Boston 
next week. 

— Rev. Dr. Adam Miller, of Uhicago, but an 
honored emeritus pastor of the Cincinnati Con- 
ference, is now pursuing a course of study for 
the degree of Ph. D. He aspires to be a Doctor 
ot Philosophy as wellasan M.D. This is a most 
interesting fact when we remember the Doctor 
is in his eighty-seventh year. 

— The Cleveland correspondent of the West- 
ern says: “ Rey. Dillon Prosser, one of Cleve- 
land’s Methodist landmarks, the founder of 
more of her churches than any other man, is 
failing rapidly, and expecting soon to go over 
tothe land of Canaan. May he have a safe 
crossing through a divided Jordan!” 

— Our sympathies are extended to Dr. Steel, 
editor of the Epworth Hra, who states in the 
last issue: “ For several days the editor has 
been at the bedside of his daughter, who is se- 
ricusly ill at Holly Springs, Miss.”” We trust 
the daughter is ere this out of danger, and that 
the anxious father is relieved of his appre- 
hension. 


—At the annual meeting, held Jane 10, the 
Alumni Association of Northwestern Universi- 
ty unanimously adopted resolutions expressive 
of their affectionate and exalted appreciation for 
Dr. Oliver Marcy upon the completion of his 
fifty years of work asa teacher, thirty-four of 
which have been spent in that institation. 


— We are pained to announce that John 
Haigh, of Somerville, is very ill with Bright’s 
disease, and that his death is hourly expected. 
As a representative and successful businees man, 
genial and philanthropic, he has made hosts of 
friends who will learn with great sorrow of his 
probably fatal illness. For many years he has 
been a devoted and most generous supporter of 
First Church, Union Square. 








Brieflets. 


A characteristic letter from our regular New 
York correspondent, “‘ Metropolitan,’”’ will be 
found on page 4. 


The General Missionary Committee will meet 
at Detroit in November. 


We begin the publication this week, on page 
8, of the very interesting and instructive series 
of contributions from the pen of Rey. OC. M. 
Melden, Ph. D., upon “ Britain’s Homes and 
Haunts of Genius.” 


The General Conference ordered a copy of the 
Episcopal Address sent free to all official mem- 
bers of the church whose pastor would write 
and ask for them. This gives the same broad 
outlook to the official members that was given 
to the Genera! Conference. 


The New England Conference Minutes, gener- 
ally arranged with great care and accuracy, re- 
veal a slip on one of the illustrations. The Gran- 
ville Chapel is assigned to Wilbraham. On page 
166 read under the picture “ Granville ” in the 
place of ‘‘ Wilbraham,” and the record will be 
correct. 


A friend sends us the program of the fifth 
annual convention of the Vermont Conference 
Epworth League, which was held at Trinity 
Church, Montpelier, June 3 and 4, It is illus- 
trated, and is decidedly the most delicate and 
finely gotten up of anything of the kind that 
we have seen. We should have been glad to 
have said as mach before the convention was 
held, if the program had been sent to us in 
season. 


The representative of Wesleyan Methodism to 
the General Conference, Rev. Wm. L. Watkin- 
son, in a letter to the Methodist Recorder 
(London), says: — 

“ One wonders in listening to a series of five 

ic lectures like those now delivered 
the Armory whether such an Oaphere of 
aw my can be altogether healthy for a 


bat ir strong ical sense will, it 
Bete be hoped, save thems 8 permitting self- 
respect to 


into vaingloriousness.”’ 





Prot. Adolf Harnack, of Berlin, is the leading 
church historian in Germany. His knowledge 
of early church history, especially of the second 
and third centuries, is unsurpassed. That isa 
remarkable declaration, therefore, from his pen, 
and well worthy of quotation, in which he says, 

Jesus Christ, in referring to the re- 
sults of historical criticism: — 


“It historical a = Bay proved that He 
an apocalyptic enthus or dreamer, whose 
words aed had been raised by after da 








forth in a Son of The simple Bible 

Me Fung ER has 
berto done; the critic at can do noth- 
ing else.” 


We shall commence at an early date the pub- 
lication of an important series of New Testa- 
ment studies upon the “Main Sources of the 
Greek Text of the Revisers,” and other 
subjects, by “ Vatonomen.” The special sub- 
jecta treated will be: ‘The Ancient Bible of the 
Vatican, cr Codex Vaticanus in Oustody;” 
“Contents of a Convent Waste-paper Basket” 
(Codex Sinaiticus); “A Patriarch’s Gift to a 
Prince” (Codex Alexandrinua); “A Divergent 
and Dubious Witness” (Codex Beza); “Some 
Cribs from which the Flock did Feed” (the 
versions); “How the arly Fathers Quoted 
Scripture Dogma” —a dog with a bad name; 
“‘ Result of Rammaging a Conventual Library; ” 
“ The Service of a Heretic to Orthodoxy.” 


One of the finest paragraphs in President 
©, F. Thwing’s admirable baccalaureate ser- 
mon upon “ The Worth of Personality,” is the 
following :.— 


“Great personalities make great personalities. 
The power of one personality in leading to the 
best life is simply magnificent. The two men 
who have most deeply moved modern Oxford are 
Benjamin Jowett and T. H. Green, Greater 
scholars than either there have been, but not 

ter personalities. The regard for the one 

8 become a cult,and the worship of the other 
almost a religion.” 


We fully concur in the following very sensi- 
ble declaration made by Hditor Young of the 
Central Christian Advocate : — 


“The Methodist Episcopal Church is neither 
provincial nor narrow w she expresses the 
conviction that she * —* be — - a4 
Own young people, m ving vo! 
to a just Ley mol in her resoureen, and ac- 
knowledging her responsibility in the sight of 
God and man. Interd inational comity is 


a good thing, but so also is denominational . 
ulty. Our children should be taught to be 
broad-minded, liberal Christians; but while 
that is true, there is no reason why our own lit- 
pease: oon —22 out ot * hauds ond 
y persons w 
do not understand the genius of Medthodiom nor 
sympathize with its spirit.” 





The Annual Report of the trustees and libra- 
rian of the Public Library of the city of Boston 
for 1895 is upon our table. The trustees show 
the growing interest in the Library on the part 
of the people, and the constant enlargement of 
the circulation. The whole number of volumes 
now constituting the Library is 628,297, of which 
158,423 are in the branches. About 15,000 can be 
taken from the shelves by the visitors them- 
selves. The expenditure for books last year was 
$24,918.24; of this amount $10,000 went to the 
branches. The librarian describes the working 
of the new delivery system — the early difficul- 
ties in ite use, and the ways by which they were 
overcome. The Report contains an account of 
the branches, and an appendix with various sub- 
ordinate reports. 








THE DAY AT BUNKER HILL. 


HOUGH a defeat to American arms, 
the action at Bunker Hill was great in 
ite effects. The battle did not stand alone, 
rather was it an event in a series. Much 
had gone before and led up to the engage- 
ment; much more was to follow the clash 
ofarms. The fire at Bunker Hill was the 
glow of the fuse before reaching the mag- 
azine; it was the break in the landslide 
destined to cover a continent; it was the 
first shock of the earthquake whose suc- 
cessive concussions were to shake the solid 
earth itself. Some of these effects were 
near, while others were to be revealed only 
in the distant future. Some of the more 
obvious ones are all that can here be no- 
ticed. 

The battle of Bunker Hill drew the line 
between the loyal and the disloyal. It had, 
indeed, already been recognized, but. the 
blaze of battle burned it into distinctness. 
Men no longer doubted on which side their 
neighbors stood — on which side they 
themselves stood. The house was divided; 
the friends of King George fled to the Eng- 
lish guns, while the patriote flew to arms in 
defence of the rights of the colonies. The 
middle class, which was on both sides and 
nowhere, rapidly thinned until it became 
uncomfortable for men to be left in such an 
isolated position. Half-way measures and 
men were at a discount. 

Bunker Hill drew the battle line. For 
many months the colonies had been drift- 
ing to a state of war, but nothing had oc- 
curred to destroy the faith of a class of the 
colonists in ultimate peacefal reconcilia- 
tion. The skirmishes at Concord and Lex- 
ington ought to have opened their eyes, but 
they did not. The illusions of hope still de- 
ceived a multitude of people; they could 
not yield the persuasion that quiet and 
peace were destined to come without the 
shedding of blood. The day at Bunker Hill 
darkened all such illusions. People arose 
the next morning to find themselves in a 
new world. War had already come, and 
the question of a peaceful settlement was 
no longer debatable. There was nothing 
now left for Tories but to side openly with 
the master who had long had their good 
wishes and sympathies; or for patriots, who 





believed in the rights of man and cherished 
& purpose to build up on this continent the 
institutions of human liberty, but to join 
their brethren who were struggling for the 
redress of wrongs by the use of arms. 

The battle of Bunker Hill intensified the 
feeling on both sides. Lukewarm Amer- 
loans had become few. The masses had for 
the most part ranged themselves sharply 
on one side or the other. In this change of 
feeling the cause of the colonies had made 
large gains. Many who had hesitated and 
clung to the hope of conciliation, were 
really, at heart, patriots, and in the ulti- 
mate move came upon the right side, and 
they usually remained firm for the cause 
to tlie end. They had come to their con- 
clusion after much careful examination. 
After Bunker Hill the Tories in the several 
colonies dwindled to small bands. They 
were generally the people who had some 
property or family pride, both of which 
were to be a good deal scorched in the 
fires of the Revolution. The poorer people 
constituted the rank and file in the move- 
ment for resistance. 

The affair at Bunker Hill, instead of 
crushing the colonies as anticipated, roused 
the continent to arms, Virginia and the 
Carolinas heard; Patrick Henry joined 
John Adams in raising the ory of alarm; 
and men from every part of the country 
flew to the aid of the Massachusettes troops. 
The Continental Congress, then in session 
in Oarpenter’s Hall in Philadelphia, adopt- 
ed the cause of Massachusetts as the cause 
of all the colonies, and commissioned 
George Washington to lead the armies of 
the thirteen colonies. The struggle was 
to be so severe as to require the combina- 
tion of all their forces and the employment 
of their most sagacious leaders in the civil 
and military departments. The colonists 
now for the first time learned, or at least 
realized, that the struggle with the mother 
country was to be no holiday affair. It was 
war in dead earnest, and either side was to 
strike home every time; the losses in the 
fight on the hill reminded them of other 
sacrifices which might be required in the 
near future. 

The news of the battle of Bunker Hill, 
which reached England the 26th of July, 
roused the British government to fresh 
activity. The King had 10,000 soldiers in 
and about Boston, and he thought the rude 
colonists would be terror-stricken the mo- 
ment these red-coate came in sight. What 
was his surprise and indignation to learn 
that those cowards had resisted by casting’ 
up a redoubt and fighting a battle! The 
heat in the King’s face was increased when 
he learned that the dastards had gone so 
far as to kill several of his majesty’s brave 
officers on whom he had depended to sup- 
press the uprising. The honor of his army 
was discounted. Vergennes, the French 
minister, declared, when he heard of it, 
that another such British victory would go 
far to annihilate the army in America. 
The King and his friends now learned, to 
their sorrow, that the stamp tax was an 
expensive source of revenue, and that a 
much larger amount would be required to 
subdue the continent than had been as- 
signed. They did not even yet dream that 
the task was impossible. It was only a few 
men like Pitt and Burke who saw England 
had hold of the stone of Sisyphus. The 
battle occasioned the hastening of other 
armies across the Atlantic. 

Though not seen at the moment, the bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill made necessary the Deo- 
laration of Independence. Until that blow 
was struck, other methods of settlement 
were open; but the first gun from the little 
fort closed forever the way of conciliation 
and shut up both parties to the arbitrament 
of arms; and the arbitrament of aris real- 
ly tarned on the question of independence. 
George III. must either crush the colonies 
into submission, or the colonies would 
drive him out of America. He intended to 
do the former, but the people intended to 
do the latter, and by the aid of France they 
were able to do it. 

The action at Bunker Hill unified the 
sentiment of the country and enabled the 
several colonies to act in harmony. Each 
colony felt that it must yield something to 
the public cause and that its best efforts 
must be put forth to aid the work in hand. 
The organization of a Continental Army 
was possible only after Bunker Hill, but 
the Oontinental Army was indispensable to 
the success of the cause. 

From the above we can see that the bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill was really the turning- 
point in the, great struggle between the 
mother count’ and her colonies. There 
the ways divided. The conservatism of 
the empire was turned back to the islands, 
and the progressive elements in the race 
marched on to national greatness and glory. 
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The Sunday School. 


SECOND QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Sunday, 





June 28. 
Rev. W. O. Holway, U. 8. N. 
L Preliminary. 
1, Golden Text: Zep and remission ‘f sins should 


be preached in his name among all nations. — Luke %: 47. 

%. The Lessons of the Quarter: They were taken 
from the last eleven chapters of 8t. Luke’s Gospel. They 
cover the closing period of our Lord's life and ministry, 
together with His crucifixion and asceusion. In respect 
of time they cover the period from December, A. D. 29, 
to May 18, A. D. 9. 

3 Home Readings: Monday — Lake 15: Te hes 
day — Lake 18: 9-17. Wednesday — Luke 19: 11-27. Thure- 
day — Lake %: 919. Friday — Lake 22: 14-37. Saturday 
— Lake 93: 33-46. Sunday — Lake 2%; 36-63, 


Il. Lesson Analysis. 


1, THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST 
24; 1-12). 

This was the Easter lesson. The visit of the 
spice-laden women to the gepulchre early in the 
morning of the first day of the week; their dis- 
covery of the stone rolled away and of the 
empty tomb; the appearance of the two angels, 
who asked them why they sought the living 
among the dead, declared that He bad risen, 
and reminded them of His words “‘ when He was 
yet in Galilee — The Son of man must be deliv- 
ered into the hands of sinful men, and be cruci- 
fied, and the third day rise again;’’ the return 
of the women from the sepulchre with their 
strange tidings; the unbelief of the disciples; 
and Peter’s visit to the empty tomb and depart- 
ure, “ wondering at that which was come to 
pass ” — constitute an epitome of the lesson. 


2. PARABLE OF THE GREAT SUPPER (Luke 
14: 15-24), 

The principal points were: The feast spread 
by “ a certain man;” the numerous invitations; 
the invited informed that “all things are now 
ready ;’’ the excuses — one pleading that he had 
bought a farm and needed to go and see it, 
another that he had bought oxen and must 
“ prove them,” the third that he had married a 
wife and couldn’t come; the indignant host; 
the “ maimed, halt and blind ” invited; plates 
still empty; the messenger despatched to scour 
the highways and explore the hedges and com- 
pel all to come; and the declaration that none of 
the first invited should taste of the supper. 


8. Tae Lost Founp (Luke 15: 11-24). 


The principal pointe were: The demand of the 
younger son for his share of the inheritance, 
and the father’s compliance; his departure into 
a “far country;” his hot pursait of pleasure and 
reckless expenditure; his penniless and friend- 
less condition after he had “ spent all;’’ the 
famine; the young man’s hunger; his degrading 
employment as a swineherd ; his coming to him- 
self and remembrance of his father’s house; 
his repentance; his determination to return to 
his old home where there was “ bread enough 
and to spare;’’ his journey back; the father's 
eager watching, and joyful recognition, and 
welcome kiss; the prodigal’s humble confession; 
the father’s order for the best robe, the ring, 
shoes, and fatted calif; “for this my son was 
dead, and is alive again; he was lost, and is 
found.” 


4. Tum Rich MAN AND Lazarus (Luke 16; 
19-81). 

A rich man was portrayed whose dress was 
royal in its texture, and whose dally meals were 
banquets. At his gate an unpitied, leprous beg- 
gar named Lazarus was laid daily, his sores 
tended only by the dogs, and content if he 
could but feed on the crumbs which fell from 
the rich man’s table. The beggar died, and was 
conveyed by angels to Abraham’s bosom — the 
paradise of the blessed. The rich man also died 
and was buried, “ but in hell he lifted up his 
eyes, being in torment,” and lo! in Paradise he 
descried Abraham and Lazarus in his bosom, 
He begged for the slightest relief — even for so 
much water for his tongue as would adhere to 
the finger tip — and that Lazarus might be sent 
to him on this errand of mercy. But Abraham, 
after reminding him that he had had his good 
things in life, intormed him that a great and 
imparsable gulf yawned between them. A far- 
ther prayer, that Lazarus might be sent to warn 
his five brothers, was also denied, because they 
had Moses and the prophets, whose testimony 
was sufficient, if obeyed. 


(Lake 


56. Farr (Luke 17: 5-19). 


The principal points were : The prayer of the 
apostles for increased faith; the reply that the 
tiniest grain of faith would enable them to tri- 
umph over obstacles as difficult as uprooting 
trees and planting them in the sea; the necessi- 
ty, however, of humility, and of expecting noth- 
ing tor duties performed — not even thanks, as 
illustrated by the parable of the ploughing serv- 
ant; the meeting with the ten lepers, in passing 
through Perea; their appeai for mercy; the di- 
rection to go and show themselves to the 
priests; the cleansing which followed their obe- 
dience; the grateful Samaritan who alone 
turned back, falling at Jesus’ feet and glorify- 
ing God; the surprise of Jesus at the unrespon- 
siveness of the nine; and the dfsmissal of the 
“ stranger ” with a higher, added blessing. 


6. Lessons ON PRAYER (Luke 18: 9-17). 


The lesson contained the parable of the Phari- 
see and the Publican in the Temple — the one 





parading his virtues and superior sanctity, his 
fasts and tithes; the other, with eves cast down, 
smiting his breast, and crying, “‘ God be merci- 
ful to me, a sinner!” The proud Pharisee asked 
for nothing, and got nothing; the Publican 
went down to his house “ justified.”” The lesson 
also contained the desire of certain Perean 
mothers that Jesus would “ touch ” their chil- 
dren. The mothers were rebuked by the disci- 
ples, but the disciples in turn were rebuked by 
the Master. Little children were to have free 
access to Jesus, for “ of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.’”’ Only those who receive the kingdom 
of God with the meekness and humility which 
characterize childhood “ shall enter therein.” 


7. PARABLE OF THE PounpDs (Luke 19: 
11-27). 

The points were: A nobleman, on the eve of 
departure to a far country to secure a kingly 
title, commits a pound to each of ten servants 
with the injunction to trade with the same untill 
his return. His citizens, hating him, send a 
fruitiess embassy to defeat his purpose. On re- 
turning as king the servants are summoned. 
Those whose pounds had gained ten and five 
pounds respectively are appointed to the gov- 
ernorship of a corresponding number of cities; 
while the one who confessed that, because of his 
master's austerity, he had laid up his pound ina 
papkin, was condemned on his own confession 
and deprived of bis trust — which was given to 
him who had tenfolded what had been commit- 
ted to him. The story ends with the drama of 
judgment. The rebellious citizens were sum- 
moned to their Lord’s presence and slain. 


8, JmsUs TEACHING IN THE TEMPLE (Luke 
20: 9-19). 

The lesson depicted a man planting a vineyard 
and equipping it for successful cultivation; and 
thea, in view of his own absence, letting it out 
to husbandmen, At the proper season he sent a 
servant to receive the fruits, but the latter was 
beaten and sent away empty. Succeeding mes- 
sengers fared the same, or even worse. Finally 
the lord sent his son, expecting that he, being 
more than a messenger, would be treated with 
reveremce, But though the husbandmen recog- 
nized him, they conspired to slay him and seize 
the inheritance — a plot which they carried out. 
“ What will the lord of the vineyard do?” the 
Speaker inquired; and the rulers were compelled 
to admit that the lord could do nothing else 
than destroy the husbandmen, and commit the 
vineyard to others. As they retired, angry but 
impotent, He reminded them of the stone re- 
jected by the builders which was finally made 
the headstone of the corner. 


9. DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM FORETOLD 
(Luke 21: 20-36). 

In His last discourse with the disciples, on the 
Mount of Olives, our Lord declared that, while 
there might be many signs of the coming judg- 
ment upon guilty Jerusalem, the sign that they 
must heed would be the investment of its walls 
by alien armies, Then they must not tarry for 
an instant; their only safety would be pre- 
cipitate flight. Unhappy those in that day who 
should be “ with child ’” — the tender, the help- 
less, The sword would lay waste, captives would 
be led forth, and Jerusalem would be trodden 
down of the Gentiles, Passing then from the 
immediate to the remote future, our Lord de- 
scribed the portents that should precede His 
second coming “ in power and glory.”’ Return- 
ing, then, to the nearer future, He reminded 
them, by the “parable of the fig tree,”’ whose 
bursting bud is the sure harbinger of summer, 
that the “signs” specified of coming woes 
were equally infallible. His words would not 
passaway. The generation then living would 
see their fulfillment. Hence the duty of un- 
ceasing and prayerful watchfulness, 


10. WARNING TO THE DISCIPLES 
22: 24-37). 


The strife for priority, with its consequent les- 
sons that the greatest should be the servant, 
even as the Master was among thom “ as he that 
serveth; ” the appointment to them of a king- 
dom and seate at His table and judicial en- 
thronement — judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel; ’’? the warning to Peter of Satan’s desire 
to “sitt” him,and the assurance that He had 
prayed for him that his faith fail not, with the 
significant hint, “ When thou art converted, 
strengthen thy brethren; ” Peter’s protest, fol- 
lowed by the prediction of speedy and thrice 
denial; a warning of coming trouble; and the 
need of purse and scrip and sword — form an 
outline of the lesson. 

11, Jesus CRUCIFIED (Luke 23: 33-46). 

The principal points were: The method of 
this brutal punishment; the prayer, “ Father, 
forgive them,” etc.; the insults of the priests, 
rulers, soldiers, and populace; the inscription 
over the cross; the rebuke by the pen- 
itent thief of his companion in wickedness for 
persisting in che common blasphemy; the prayer 
to Jesus that he might be remembered when He 
came in His kingdom; the sublime assurance, in 
reply, “ This day shalt thou be with Me in Para- 
dise; the supernatural darkness; the com- 
mending of His departing spirit into the Father's 
hands; and the giving up of the ghost. 

12. TH Risen LorD (Luke 24: 36-53). 


The Kmmaus disciples hasten to Jerusalem. 
On entering the upper room they are told that 
“the Lord is risen indeed and hath appeared 
unto Simon.” In turn they tell their story. 
While telling it Jesus Himself stands in their 
midst, saying, ‘ Peace be unto you.” He dissi- 
pates their fears by bidding them handle Him, 
and by eating with them. Then He opens their 


(Luke 





understanding, citing the Old Testament Script- 


ures to prove that the Christ had to suffer, and - 


tarry in Jerusalem until endued with power 
trom on high. Then at Bethany He visibly 
ascended. They returned to Jerusalem and 
spent the interval up to Pentecost in prayer and 
praise. 


II. Questions. : 
1, From what Book and chapters were the 
lessons taken ? 


2. What period of time, and what events in 


our Lord’s life, do they cover ? 

3. Who were first at the tomb, and me ? 

4. Whom did they see,and what did‘ they 
hear ? 

5. What effect did their tidings have upon 
the disciples ? 

6. Tell the story of the great supper (Les 
son 2). 

7. What excuses were made, and how were 
the excusers treated ? 

8. Who were meant by the two classes of 
guests subsequently called ? 

9. What did the young man demand, in the 
parable of the Prodigal Son, and why was it 
complied with ? 

10. Trace the steps of his degradation. 

11. Describe his repentance. 

12, How did his father receive him, and what 
confession did he make ? 

13. How did the father treat him, and why ? 

14. Tell the story of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus. 

15. Why was the rich man conmemnaet and 
Lazarus saved ? 


16. What was taught as to the fixity of eter- 
nal conditions? as to the sufficiency of reve- 
lation ? 

17. What reply was given to the apostles’ 
prayer for increased faith (Lesson 5) ? 

18, What cry did the ten lepers raise? 

19. What reply was given ? 

20. How did the Samaritan behave ? 

21. How do you explain the conduct of the 
nine? 

22. Explain the difference in spirit and be- 
havior of the Pharisee and the Publican who 
went up to the temple to pray. 

23. What results followed their prayers ? 

24. What behavior of the disciples towards 
mothers with their children drew forth our 
Lord's rebuke ? 

25. How do you explain the words, “ Of such 
is the kingdom of heaven?” 

26. What use was made of the pounds en- 
trusted by the nobleman to his servants ? 

27. What defence was given by the unprofit- 
able servant ? 

28. What became of his pound ? 

29. Give in your language the parable of the 
Vineyard. 

30. Explain ite drift. 

31. What distinction was implied between 
“ servant ” and “son?” 

32. What should be the certain “ sign” of 
Jerusalem’s downfall ? 

33. What wider horizon was given in the dis- 
course ? 

34. Why was the fig tree cited ? 

85. What lessons were drawn ? 

36. How was the spirit of true service taught 
in Lesson X ? 

87. What warning was given to Rete, and 
how was it received ? 

38. What unusual warning was given to the 
disciples ? 

39, What insults were given to Jesus on the 
cross ? 

40. What voice was raised in His bebalt ? 

41, What request was made, and what promise 
was given ? 

42. What occurred on the evening of the day 
of the Resurrestion ? 

43. What proofs of His identity did our Lord 
offer ? 

44. What teaching did He give ? 


45. What special charge did He lay upon 
them ? * “a 


46. Tell the story of the Ascension. 
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If he will not supply you we will. 


“Home Dressmaking’ Made Easy,’ a new book | 
by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, sent for 25c., postage paid,’ 


5S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. V. City. 


‘Four Button, Colors, Plain Back 
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Try Our® 
Gloves, 
Why 7 


Because we sella glove which is always a Seg 


The Duchesse ‘Glove. 


Warranted to fit perfectly the first time ft is tried on 
and to retain its perfect shape until entirely worn out 
Always ia best style and always reliable for wear. 


PRICES: 





* 1.50 
Four Button, Black, Plain Back 1,75 
Four Button, Colors, Embroidered 1.75 
Seven Hook, Colors and Black, Embroidered, 1.75 


Gloves sent to any address by mail, 


CHANDLER & CO., 


Winter St., Boston. 
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FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 


GOSPEL HYMNS. 6, for DEVOTIONAL 
geese. Bicelstor’s Music Edition, 739 Hymns, 


aUaPEL OH HOIR, No. 2. $40 per month. 
HIGH +4 PRAISE, for the Sabbath School. 


$30 p. 
cu HISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS, $30 per 100. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
16 Bast %th St., New York. 95 Wabash Ave., Chicayo 


CENTENNIAL SOUVENIR 


OF THE 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE. 


EICHTY-FOUR PACES (8 by I 
One Hundred lilustrations in Half Tone. 


Photographs of the Bishops, Secretaries, Elders 
Prominent Ministers and Lay: 
Views of Historic Churches and. — of Methodism 
ent Manuscripts — Biehop Asbury, John Wesley 
Wilbur Fisk. 
Handsomely Bound. 
Reduced to % cents ; 10 cents extra for postage. 


CHARLES TILTON, Publisher, 
52 Florence St., Springfield, Maas. 


$200.00 IN GOLD GIVEN. 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO STUDENTS 
AND TEACHERS. 


Woodward company ot Jom pany, of Baltimore, Md,, are mak- 
to any one who will sel! 
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SOP, 
A Phenomenal Success. ¢ 
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THE STORY OF MY LIFE 





. « « Bishop of Africa. 


Everyone should read this 
Wonderful Book. 


ees 
It is the Story of a Remarkable 
Life. Beautifully Illustrated with 
150 Original Drawings by Frank 
Beard. seca 
No Book now being sold by sub- 
scription has such Popularity, 
eee 


APPLY for Agency now 
and APPLY UICKLY. 


eee 
Send One Dollar for Outfit. If not 
perfectly satisfied return it and we 
will return your dollar, 
see 
We guarantee exclusive contro] of 
territory to each Agent. 
sss 
Apply immediately to 


HUNT & EATON, 
150 Sth Ave., New York City. 
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THE THREEFOLD REDEMPTION. 


Wayne Whipple. 
O righteous God! I dare not think 
The Father On Thy benign, yet broken, law; 


and Thine infinite perfections sink 
the Soul? My trembling soul in deepest 
awe. 
O Christ, with yearning brow and 
hands — 
The Son That dying heart-break was for 
and me! 


the Heart. Thy living love my life demands; 
My answering heart I yield to 
Thee. 


O healing Spirit, bringing balm! 
TheComforter {feel Thy touch of health divine ; 


and Give me Thy joy, Thine inmost 
the Hand, calm, 
And constant keep my hand in 
Thine. 
My Father, Elder Brother, Friend! 
From ruin Thou hast rescued 
The Three me 
One. To be Thine heir, that I may 
Adoption. spend 


Eternity at home with Thee. 
Malden, Mass, 








INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
CONVENTION. 


HE Highth International (Triennial) Sun- 
day-school convention will hold a four 
days’ session in Tremont Temple, Boston, be- 
ginuing Tuesday, June 23,and closing Friday, 
June 26, with meetings every morning, after- 
noon and evening intervening. 

The Convention is to be entertained by the 
Sunday-school workers of Boston and vicinity, 
and the principal meetings will be held in 
Tremont Temple and Park St. Church. 

Only regularly accredited delegates are en- 
titled to vote in the, business sessions. Every 
State and Territory in the Union and every 
Province and Territory of Canada are entitled 
to representation according to population on 
the basis of four delegates to every 150,000 of the 
population (1890), For example, Massachusetts 
is entitled to 60 delegates, and nearly 2,000 dele- 
gates will attend in all. 

Although only delegates will be entitled to 
vote, every pastor and Sunday-school worker in 
Christendom is cordially invited and earnestly 
urged to be present and share in the practical 
uplift and magnificent inspiration that will 
surely attend these meetings, and accommoda- 
tions will be provided for 5,000 persons. 

At this date it is impossible to give the pro- 
gram in detail, but no pains will be spared to 
make it the best ever presented. Mr. D. L, 








Rev. John Potts, D. D. 





Moody, the famous evangelist, will conduct 
every day a morning meeting at 9 o’clock and 
speak for twenty minutes at a popular service to 
be held every noon for forty-five miputes in 
Tremont Temple. The other speakers will in- 
clude Hon. John Wanamaker, Rev. Dr. John 
Hall, Rev. Dr. John Potts, B. F. Jacobs, and 
members of the International Sunday-school 
Lesson Committee. These men, famous in Sun- 
day-school work, will remain in the city over 
Sunday, probably occupying various pulpite, 
and will during the following week lend their 
strength to the regular sessions of the Conven- 
tion. It is at this Convention that another Les- 
son Committee will be chosen to select the suc- 
ceeding course of lessons beginning with 1900. 

Tremont Temple, with an aggregate seating 
capacity of over five thousand, numerous com- 
mittee rooms, accommodations for light lunches, 
etc., will be at the disposal of the Convention. 
The main hall will be ap; ly decorated, 
and an opportunity will be given for the display 
ot State, Provincial, and Territorial maps. 
Park Street Church, famous in the annals of 
Congreg will be used for overflow 
Meetings. 

A chorus of five hundred voices will be pro- 
vided for the meetings, sometimes made up of 
male voices, sometimes only female voices, and 
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Boston. 


divisions of Sunday-school work in and around 


Under the direction and management of Rev. 
¥. N. Peloubet, D. D., there will be made a 








B. F. Jacebs. 





choice exhibition of all that is beat and up to 
date in the matter of Sunday-school appliances 
and publications. Separate rooms will be set 
aside for the exclusive use of this department of 
the Convention. In one section will be gathered 
together those things that pertain to primary 
work; in another will be found a collection that 
will be helpful to librarians; instill another will 
be found modern ideas in blackboards, teachers’ 
desks, etc. And the committee are collecting a 
number of photographs and plans showing forth 
modern Sunday-school rooms. 

The railroads have made a rate of a fare and 
one-third, and each delegate must purchase a 
first-class ticket (either limited or unlimited) to 
Boston, for which he will pay the regular fare, 
and secure a printed certificate from the ticket 
agent. 

The reception committee representing the 
Boston committee of thirty, who have in charge 
all the local arrangements for the Convention, 
will undertake to entertain, free of all charge 
during the days of the Convention, every regu- 
larly accredited delegate, providing lodging, 
breakfasts, and suppers in the homes of the best 
families to be found among the Christian people 
of Boston and suburbs, Friends accompanying 
delegates can have spécial rates at hotels. Hus- 
bands and wives of delegates will be accorded 
the same hospitality extended to the delegates 
themselves. 

There is great enthusiasm all over the country 
regarding this Convention, and everything indi- 
cates that it will be one of great power, interest 
and helpfulness to the Sunday-schools of the 
world. 


Excursions. 


The local committee of thirty of the Inter- 
national 8. 8. Convention have arranged for 
three splendid outings during Convention week 
and immediately thereafter. 

The first excursion will be to Plymouth, on 
Saturday, June 27, when a special train wil) 
leave Boston for Plymouth at 8.15 o’clock, and, 
returning, leave Plymouth at 1.30 and arrive in 
Boston at 3P.M. The Sunday-school scholars 
ot Plymouth will act as guides, and show the 
visitors the national monument to the Pilgrims, 
trom the grounds of which fine views of the 
harbor, bay, and roadsteads are to be had; of the 
“ Cowyard,” where the “ Mayflower” lay at 
anchor; of Clark’s Island, upon which the Pil- 
grims passed their first Sunday; the Myles Stan- 
dish monument in Duxbury, and much exceed- 
ingly fine scenery. Pilgrim Hall, with its mu- 
seum of Puritan curiosities, the Court-house, 
and the Old Burying-ground, will also be opened 
for inspection. Arrangements have been made 
for a grand picnic dinner to be served to the 
company by several of the Sunday-schools of 
Plymouth. 

Asecond excursion party will leave Boston at 
4P.M., the eame day, for Old Orchard Beach, 
the White Mountains and Lake Winnepesaukee. 
The party will travel via Boston & Maine Rall- 
road to Uld Orchard Beach, arriving at Hotel 
Fiske shortly after 7 o’clock, where supper will 
be served. A quiet Sunday will be enjoyed at 
this most beautiful of all the great summer re- 
sorts along the Maine coast. Leaving Old Or- 
chard after breakfast, Monday, Jane 29, the 
train will be taken for the White Mountains via 
Portland and the far-famed Crawford Notch, 
passing over the great Frankenstein Trestle, 
and in full view of the famous Willey House, 
arriving at Fabyan’s at noon. Dinner will be 
served at Fabyan House, and immediately after 
dinner the train will be taken for the exciting 
ride to the summit of Mt. Washington. On this 
great peak, 6,203 feet above the sea, stands the 
Summit House, where a limited number can be 
accommodated for the night. Those for whom 
accommodations on the summit cannot be 


Tuesday morning, June 30, the summit party 
will join the others at Fabyan’s and proceed to 
Plymouth, N. H., where the train will stop 
thirty minutes for dinner at Pemigewasset 
House, Continuing, the excursionists will go to 
Weirs, N. H., and embark on steamer “ Mt. 
Washington” foratrip across Lake Winnepe- 
saukee to Alton Bay. There niay be more 
lovely lakes in this pleasant world, but Lucerne 
could envy the islands of Winnepesaukee, and 
Lake George could wish for its blue mountain 
vistas. Leaving Alton Bay about 4P. M., the 
party will proceed directly to Boston via Boston 
& Maine Railroad, stopping for lunch at Rock- 
ingham Junction, and due at Union Station, 
Boston, at 7.30 Pp. M., Tuesday, June 30. 

The third excursion party will spend all day 
Saturday at Lexington and Concord, where 
splendid plans are being laid for.entertaining 
and escorting the Sunday-school workers about 
these historic spots. 

The committee also hope to arrange fora 
cruise down Boston Bay during the meetings, 
but cannot, at present, make definite arrange- 
ments. 

These excursions are primarily planned for 
the entertainment of the guests and delegates 
of the Convention, but it is hoped that addi- 
tional accommodations can be secured so that 
all of the 3,000 Sunday-school workers in at- 
tendance at the Convention can join these 
parties. 

Full information can always be secured about 
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these excursions from Mr, H. N. Lathrop, 107 
Haverhill St., Boston, who is chairman of the 
transportation committee. 





DR. WILLIAM BUTLER. 


Rev. P. Flores Valderrama, 
Associate Editor Abogado Cristiano. 


UR visit to the United States in connection 

with the General Conference of our 
church, afforded us an opportunity to visit the 
founder of our mission in Mexico, the untiring 
veteran propagandist, Dr. William Butler, at 
his quiet retreat in Newton Ventre. We were 
greatly surprised to find this venerable minister, 
borne down us he is with the weight of years, 
still so full of joyful recollections of the time he 
spent in our beloved Republic, and yet holding 
his glorious faith in regard to the ultimate 
triumph of our holy cause in Mexico. 

Dr. Butler is no longer that large, vigorous- 
looking man whose burning words still seem to 
resound in our ears as they did during the early 
days of our conversion, nor the active writer 
whose facile pen filled the columns of the then 
infant Abogado Oristiano with the inspirations 
of his powerful mind; he is an invalid, so weak 
that anything beyond a short conversation is 
wearisome to him; but his love for Mexico has 
not lessened one whit, his admiration for all 
that he saw of good in our Republic is still 
great, his respect for our liberal governors has 





of and interest in the evangelization of Mexico 
is the same, as we have already said. 
For our part we must say that the country of 
Juarez, and principally the Methodist family 
there, has never forgotten, nor can it ever for- 
get, the important work undertaken by this 
noble veteran of the cause of Christ in establish- 
ing, on so sound a basis and with such position 
as it deserves, the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Mexico. All that he did to thus establish 
our services in the city of Puebla, in spite of the 
pessimistic anticipations of the fanatics, is fresh 
in our memory; we remember the efforts he put 
forth to have our church take under its care the 
little struggling congregations then rising in 
Pachuca and Real. del Monte, in the State of 
Hidalgo; we seem still to behold him as he lays 
the foundations of our Theological Seminary; 
we do not weary of recalling his energy and 
determination by which, after having overcome 
all kinds of difficulties, our church became 
possessed of the magnificent edifice which it 
today holds in the City of Mexico, that gives it 
an indisputable superiority, as far as location 
goes, over all others of the different missions 
working in our Republic. 
Some days ago, as we spoke to one of the con- 
gregations in these United States we said that 
to our mind the most remarkable achievement 
of the American people was not to be seen in 
the wonderful suspension bridge at New York, 
not in the stately monument which their patri- 
otism has raised on the banks of the Potomac 
to their illustrious liberator, but in the thou- 
sands of souls which have been rescued from 
superstition and fanaticism and which today 
shine as suns in the immortal land. Our belief 
is, also, that the greatest satisfaction which Dr. 
Butler enjoys, and the comfort which makes 
him ha even in his feebleness 
ot being the head of « happy Chtistian “family, 
but that he has lit the torch of Christian trath 
in the lands where religious superstition had 
made so many victims — in India and in Mexi- 
co. With this realization he might well say 
with Paul; “I have fought a good fight, I have 
the faith.”” May id | ever in this 
faith not only Dr. Butler and his family, but all 
of us who so ardently desire that the world shall 


be Obrist’s and that all men shall ise Him as 
our God and Saviour. = * 





The executive committee of the Worla 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union met in 
London, May 12, Miss Frances B. W iliard, pres- 
ident; Ledy Henry Somerset, vice-president; 
Miss Agnes Slack, secretary; and Miss Anna 
Gordon, assistant secretary, being present, It 
was unanimously resolved “that the World's 
V. O. T. U. convention shall accept the invita- 
tion extended by the Canada W. ©, T. U., and 
hold their next convention in that country.” 
As the World’s Convention is held biennially, 
this will bring it to Canada June of '97. 
real will probably be the chosen city. 





Mont- 





Writing on “‘ Industrial Training for South- . 
ern Women,” Mr. Booker T. Washington 
says; — 


“Production and commerce are two of the 
gpeet destroyers of race prejudice. In propor- 
fon as the black woman able to produce 
something that the white or other races want, 
in the same proportion does prejudice disap- 
. Butter is going to be purchased from the 
ndividual who van produce the best butter and 
at the lowest price, and the purchaser cares not 
whether it was ie by a black, white, yellow, 
or brown woman. The best butter is what is 
wanted. The American dollar has not an ounce 
ot prejudice in it.” 





The following appreciative words in regard to 
the wives of missionaries lately uttered by Rev. 
Dr. Herrick, are worthy of quotation by the 
church press generally : — 


“TI never yet saw a missionary’s wife whose 
companionship did not double her husband’s 
usefulness. I have known more than one whose 
face, as the years of life increased, took on that 
charm, that wondrous eauty, that youthful 
features never wear—the beauty of character 
disciplined by suffering, of a lite unselfishly 
devoted to the highest ends. One of the choic- 
est things of missionary work is the unwritten 
heroism of missionary homes. It is the mis- 
sionary’s wife who, oy years of endurance and 
acquired experience in the foreign field, has 
made it possible, in these later years, for unmar- 
tied women to go abroad and live and work 





suffered no diminution, and above all his love 


among the people of Hastern lands.” 
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secured, will return to Fabyan’s for the night. 


When a recipe calls for a cupful of lard or but- 
ter, use two-thirds of a cupful of Cottolene— 
the newshortening— instead. It improves 
Mi, your food, improves your health, saves 
Wk your money—a lesson in economy, 
I, too. Genuine COT TOLENE is 
I, sold everywhere in tins with trade- 
marks —‘‘Cottolene’’ and steer’s AM) 
i) head in cotton-plant wreath— Z 
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at other times mixed voices, representing various 
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The Conferences. 


(Continued from Page 5.) 





lpn em in South Tun 
some months in 
ee South America. 


Mr. Car- 
conta» be- 








New Hampshire Conference. 


Rev. J. P. — meeting with 
nee 2 souls, ma rose for 


Feewn bans Bs, Sabbath even- 
in Bayes 
Rev. T. Whiteside commenced his work at 
anklin 


at all the services 
by the people, iden aa peed weak 


go B. Snow, of Concord, First Ohurch, 
om the Memorial —“ a, = 
nt @ very 
The first’ Be ho in June he received into the 
Femme g | 3 from 2 Ee, > by aa ane ba) 
tized 2. or a new eager oe ye y 
in the — of the builders, pending —e— 
as to the cost of the building. G. A. —** 
W. E. Hood and Wellington Carpenter are t 
committee. 
ite a sad accident came to the home of Rev. 
Mrs. M, Tisdale, of West Thornton, Lp he 31, 
coms pen carriage and —* inp the iit little yirl 
urning w 
out, break her arm. ~ child is doing weil, 
however, for a 6 > 
A and Mrs 


are doing a good w 
— SF ae veay eae toned te Gest pongo. 


At Lancaster, June 7, Rev. fo B, Benteets re- 
ceived 6 by letter and 1 on probation, 








The same at Plymouth, under the rarer. 
ship of titer. J A Bowler, two started for 
kingdom y 

Dover District. 


Somersworth mourns the loss, by death, of 
one of its rug old landmarks, Geo. W. 
Hubbard, who died June 6, afves a lingering 


and * —— * 5* being 
absent, and a longed- in-storm pres- 

, not more than threescore — out 1 meet 
the’ id el on 
Su Fy 7; bat the work ‘e said be 


su during the month of June, by which 
neg a . will be able to 
resume work, His old malarial , brought 
up from his bya 

i. pootased Se Aare Oe bronchitis 
which seems now to remedies 








The Knickerbocker Shoulder Brace is the 


stores, etc., throughout this continent and 
abroad. See advertisement. 
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The handiest and most comprehensive refer- 
ence book ever published. 
Hon. Alfred 8. Roe, Member of 
State donate.” 


By mail, prepaid, $1.75. 
F. 8. BLANCHARD & OO., Publishers, 
Worcester, Mass. 
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New England Conference. 
South District. 


Boston, Bromfield St.— Bishop Foster will 
Fame 21. in this church next Sunday morning, 


Baker Memorial, Dorchester. — . WwW. T. 
Perrin and Dr. J. H. Mansfield, presidh elder, 
—— in this pulpit morning and re- 


at i Diy yg 


. Boston Highlands.—On che 
the ion inst., a 
cca im the vestry to the 
—— his return from the Gecensl Gon: fer- 
t Cleveland. The church and congrega- 
tion —— well represented, The tables were 
beautifully decorated with flowers and bounti- 
supplied with ice cream and cake. Mr. 
— ided, Dr. O, B. Miles offered 
ns essrs. Pickles, Perkins and 
Yeokson spoke words ye warm 
a to the pastor, who re- 
sponded fel exercises were 


ith — ‘yea ae f the —— 
spersed w son, 0 o a 
which h rotreshments So wees served and a ‘social 


St, ye South Boston, — Children’s “pd 
of great iaterest in _— of the f 

terly storm. At the morning serv- 
baptized, and a goodly num- 

ber of boys and girls listened to a sermon by 

the pastor, Rev. W. T. Perrin, on “ “phe Secret of 

os pee in Life.” At ~ Sunday- 
session were ly eventing 

tion of some 600 gathered’ in the jy A 

for * eg ge concert, in ¢ 

Miss Ida M. Bryant, deaconess. T' 





y 
Dr. J. W. Batiler, of Mexico. The platform was 
a beautiful flower-garden and the plants were 
distributed at the close. A most successful re- 
Stlstonary was 2. Siven by the Woman’s Foreign 
Society to the Little Light- Bearers 
on the peautital afternoon of Thursday last. 
The vestry was prettily furnished. Some sixt 
ute folks, five = old or under, came wit 
heir mothers. Admiring friends filled the 
— Briet exercises were given vs Brees gine. 
A jon was formed of little t 
in their mothers’ armé. Lunch was furnished 
at tables liberally Fe my 2 high-chairs. 
Prayer was offered by the pas A goodly 
* —* 4 2 the Mist ot * * 
rs, W n, president o 
the society, was assisted by an Pnthasiastic 
commit’ 


. 





Trinity, Worcester. — The sixth annual con- 
vention of Boston South District Epworth 
ues was held in this church, Thursday after- 
noon, June ll. Many of the 64 chapters = del- 


—— and the city churches were 1 repre- 
There are fh this district 56 to Junior or- 
—— The solos were fine, and the half- 
our address by George W. — 32 of Baker 

Memorial Church, Dorchester, held the close at- 

pe of his ‘wud ience. Miss Alice G. Arnold 

@ paper on ‘* Work of College Graduates in 
the Church.” "This was followed by a few re- 
marks on what the Pyne i> or ought to 
read. The ue of Trinity Oburch leads in 
membership, ®. being 244. Plainfield cha 

has raised the largest amount of money, §750 

having ey collected for a vestry. 

The evening meeting was in —2 of the 
president, Rev. W. J. Thompson, and t inci- 
pal address was given by Rev. Dr, George 
of Spring en Church, Philadelphia, 
subject was, “ The Young People’s Place in the 
Church.” He speaks earnestly and never s' 
or hesitates for lavk of the right word for t 


t, 


Grace. — At the evenin 
W. J. Thompson gave a d 
*2 making comparisons between the corona- 
tion of the Cear and that of the Christian. — * 

—323 loses two of its best workers in Mr 
Thomas Painter and his wife, who will hereafter 
make their home in California withason. No 
one can really fill the place they leave vacant. 
There was one admission to the church by oe 
the storm kee ** away some who were to be 
om. life in this church. Mr. A, B. F. Kioney 

ve a résumé of the doings of the General Con- 
ce, at the Preachers’ Meeting on Monday 
morning. 


Laurel St. — The Methodist Social Union held 


nearly three hundred persons 

being present. Dr. Hiliott, of Philadelphia, was 

the g of the evening. In his address he 

spoke of his dislike of the machinery of Meth- 

ism. (I su hap-hazard might be a better 

method.) He thinks we are growing conceited 

because — — so big. (i the o 

Ws as —— _ we shall be safe. 

is a cary Seat 8 and the attention 

= his audience was at t hout his talk. 

OC. H. Carpenter ided, A. B. F. Kinney Fea 
onthe General Conference, to which he was 

a te, and with prayer and two Seusteal be 
lections the evening was profitably filled. 


wouter sree. — The social circle held its 
beans, topped with pastry of 2 
— aie @ success as usual, A | 
—— was carried out during the evening. 


Dr. J. H. Mansfield has been busy with the 
quarterly conferences of the city this week. 


service, June 7, Rev. 
urse on “ OCorona- 





Quis. 
East District. 
— 5 werk. Hy for the Master is being vig- 
= in all departments. The 
bas in re =a 3 oo fohed fs a on ox: 
—* 0 we of BS. Oe unda m was 
membership, 1 uu n probation, 
and 2 by 2 by eer. a. Se has en- 
tered a og Rae and nt indica- 
tions point @ most Set delightful an and successful 
pastorate. 


Gloucester, Prospect Church, — At the morn- 
ing service, "June Oe the 
riston, ba, 


, Rev. Henry L. 

amet, 3, read letters, received 6 into 

mem bershi p trom probation,and revival spirit 
on — encouraging revival s 


W. H. M.S.--Tbe Woman’s Home Mission- 
Conference Society held a quarterly meeting 


he opening 
Dargin, of I wich ied in prayer. Miss Hattie 
Gooner wel loomed the iad jes in behalf of the lo- 





Med 
ae oe 
bat #100 re 


5 the roport of was 





plea the ot and in ten | A very good num were 
minutes the pk ghee, and | vention. ne following mere present att the F— 
Miss ‘Nellie M 3 ———6 * — 
. oi — 
Py ogg 85 out — an | tice Mrs. GE. — — —* 
a brid, 
— paper on the “Value of Little Houahins, —————— — FJF L bot 


(Continued on Page 16.) 














cond b 

was, at — — —— — Chauncy-Hall and Berkeley 
and w wo years 
a Home, end “enn SCHOOLS 
School in —— D. O. The following 
—— were * —* rE ~% commit- Boylston, cor. Berkeley Sts., Boston. 
Mrs. FT. , Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. L. W. 
Staples, Miss ine Wright, Mrs. M. M. Tre consolidation of Chauncy-Hall, the 

‘x subject of * ic Benefi- oldest Boston Private School, with the 
cence” was ably presented by Mrs. James | | srontfots),isatiattsalinn site| 
Mather, of Hyde 4 ———— of our highest order, to be known hereafter * 


* Thorough propareticn for Colleges ani 


‘ iG u 
audience a iittle rene High School courses, In +s ¢ — Special 
d 


Students are received. 
Opens Sept. 21. Send for '96 Catalogues. 
TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR. 














New Mexi by Mrs. 
Howard de if 
pe pe Hyde, — — ive Pack, the ~ A Chance to Make Money 


very encouraging. Mrs. G. Ww. Mansfield spoke 
ot observations of the methods of caring 
for immigrants in the of New York, where 
pe eens Sas a . The enjoyment of 


ter b: oye. = 
—— sendened by by aber Atice 


I have berries, ys and peaches,a year old, fresh 
as whea picked. he Oulifornia Cold process, do 
not heat or seal the fi fruit, ust put it up cold, keeps per- 
fectly fresh, and costa = =n noth ng can put up a 

it week I sold direciions to 
over 120 families; any one ne will pars Settee for direc- 
tions, when they see the beautiful samples of fruit. As 
there are many poor like myself, I consider it 
my duty to giye my experience to such, and feel confi- 
dent any one can make one or two hundred dollars 
rvund home in a few days. I will mail sample of fruit 
and complete directions to a ch of your readers, for 
eighteen two-cent — whic 2 only the actual cost 


of the samples, pos 
PRANGIS CASEY, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mrs. ©. A. Jacobs. bg. presented resolutions of 
thanks to the auxiliary, to Miss Putnam, and to 
all who had contributed to the enjoyment of the 
day. The meeting closed with ray Peg a dox- 
ology. May T, Lon 








North District Epworth League Convention. — 
The annual convention of North District Ep- 
worth which was held at Woburn, May 
28, was one of the most helpful ever held on the 

istrict. the day five round tables were 

hes of League work, which 
proved ———— useful a is the suggestions con- 


of w 
ong * Arst, on Junior work, was conduc 
by Rev. B. F. Kings ingsley, of West Fitchburg, and 
was litustested The 


— 2** on the "aswel of the —— secre- 
tar treasurers, was conducted by Miss 


Climax Dish Washer. 


FREE. 

We lead them all. See 
our list of testimonials. 
Best Machine made. More 
ot them being sold. The 

verdict of the people has 
—— given; Yee Oe — 
Climax hey can’t 
4 along without it. 
nts wanted, Men or 
omen. All can be con- 












vinced by reading testi- 

day Houghton, of of yy te ident c of * | montals "roms — — 
2 before the campentien the the age ge g ge 
experiences ot many Leagues in the work of — 5 X 
—* seh by «The an 8 —** table = fs purtiouiaes bye writ * 

w. I. ven, secon - 
president of the general cabinet, who took occa- Climax Mig. Co., 
a urge the young —* — Mase antive Columbus, O. 

t we acquainted with t . * 
6— 
fourth rou ~ RR department of Bpirit- &CO py ia it BESt 
Work, was — by Mr. W. en 

ling, first’ vice-president of Bindge chapter ot S. Ere OAT —— 
of and some of the 





keye Bell Foun 
—— Bells ls &Glne 


the vice-pres 

requisites of a — prayer-meeting. The last 

round ~~ conducted by Miss 

— of Boston, was — literary 
ork. was assisted by four — workers 
m Charlestown Semen, Somerville and 

papers on various 
pen pictures of suc- 


In the morning * Elder Baton pleased 
*, Lig 1 Ry and —— address on 





MENEELY BELL COMPANY 
Otorron H. Muweuty, General Manager, 
(Troy, N.\¥ , & New York City, 





m Rev. 0. A. Mannfectnre Rells of Auperinr Qnality 

— 8 much in “ The 
paddy tel "House and [= one an — Foundry Established in 179 by Faui, Revere. 
geated a few of —— 
Soleo The game oft. 0 ud Che 
on was ye . 
— * — BLAKE BELL CO. 

and a Boston, jMass. 
8 b Mise Ett H, of Cambridge, 
and’ Miss Lottie bingt 8 —— — aed te 





the evening the Woburn League chorus sang 


; IMPROVED 
The addresses o: 4,t ott 


Cathedral Tubular Bells, 


ren Betton 4 





on “* Ideals ” (Harrington and other 
—— —* — — won| « Ke iy ee ian : on MASS. 
oy ae ot —* aime and ambi- 
tions Saletoaiege tar of Sanetioet —* + AARON R. GAY & CO. 
9 — Rev Ly Freeman, — 9 ape = oa Book 
move serviceable’ in in advancing Christ’s king- ACCOUNT BOOKS 

The Woburn League furnished collations both 


at noon and at tea-time to all visitors, and 


Of any desired pattern made to order. 
through their kindness we were cond over 


129 Rtate &.. Roston. Mast 


WINDSOR, 1726. 


It must not be forgotten that chairs were costly and 
very scarce in Ooloniai times, and stools were mainly 
used. 

One of the most famous of all Colonial Chairs is the 
»~ Windsor Chair, which owes its name to the fact that the 
first chair of this shape was discovered by George III. in 

a shepherd's hut in Windsor, the shepherd having him- 
self made it, largely with his pocket knife. The king 
~, found it so comfortable that he at once ordered others 

—un i made like it, and thus the chair was introduced. 
: When the Boston Public Library looked for the 
most comfortable chairs for its reading rooms, they 


ted unanimously the Windsor Chair, as a seat that 
pom not be improved upon, 

We have secured some reproductions of a famous 
Windsor Chair, bro —— to Philadelphia by Goverss’ 
Patrick Gordon in 1 It is a true Windsor, and de 

mony comfortable. The opportunity to secure one 

hese historic patterns may not occur again. The 
chale is not at all expensive: You will want half a ——* of them when you see and try 


‘PAINE FURNITURE CO. 
48 CANAL ST., - - BOSTON. 
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Commencement at Lasell. 


OMMENCEMENT week at Lasell opened 
with the usual Commencement concert, on 
Thursday, Jane 4. This was conceded by all to 
be one of the best concerts — if not, indeed, the 
best — ever given at Lasell. The pupils were 
assisted by several Boston artists, and did great 
credit to their training, both vocal and instru- 
mental. 

Following this came, in order of succession, 
the baccalaureate sermon on Sunday, June 7, 
preached before the graduates by Dr. Reuen 
Thomas, of Brookline. The theme of the dis- 
course was, ‘The Power and Value of Habit,” 
the thought being especially directed toward 
the influence of spiritual habits, and their re- 
sults upon life and character. 

The class-day exercises, which occurred on 
Monday evening, June 8, constituted the event 
of the week, one might almost say, to the 
seniors, but so far as the weather was con- 
cerned, were certainly less enjoyable than they 
might have been; the weather, however, was the 
only drawback — everything else was a success. 
A very entertaining program hag been pre- 
pared, and was well rendered by the twenty-six 
young women who, arrayed in sombre black of 
cap and gown, sat on the platform that evening. 

The Principal’s reception for the senior class 
was given on the following evening, when the 
parlors of the Seminary were thronged with 
friends and relatives of Professor and Mrs. 
Bragdon and of the sepiors. Refreshments 
were served in the dining-hall. 

The final exercises took place on Wednesday 
morning, June 10, in the Congregational church 


of the vill and — of wy by the 
American Wate h Compan ing 
prayer by Rev. Mr. Sawin.< of Troy, “N. ox 5 
commencement address to the ustes 
the presentation of diplomas, which ‘the the 
uates —_ a a 5 the siumoe, 4 
the friends of the sc = queens, yee to 
Seminary, where a bountiful da delicious 
lunch was served in the dining-room. The 
commencement address was given Rev. 
Leighton Parks, of Boston, who took for his 
theme, “‘The Infinence and Responsibility of 
reference especially in treat- 


Seeing,” havin 
ment to the sub, of the prevent-day reading 
habits, which so often engender men' weak 


ness and moral laxity. last thing on the 
program of the day was the alumnez meeting, at 
3o’clock, in the chapel. A literary 

was first rendered, then came the business 
meeting, and lastly’ the alumnz luncheon, to 
which the members of the class jast graduated 
were cordially invited. 

Although the week was a rainy one, thus hin- 
dering the usual enjoyment of the lovely 
school-grounds on class night, and the taki: 
of luncheon on the lawn on Commencemen 
day, still, all things considered, Lasell has sel- 
dom had'a pleaganter and more successful Com- 
m3ncement. 








Feed Them Property 


Money Letters from June 8 to 15. 
W L Askue,!I B Allen, & T Adams, L W Adams, 


Eleanor Allen, W RB Anthoine, © R Ayers. Mrs G@ © 
Barker, Mrs Batchelder, 8 N Bushee, J A Bancroft, W B 
Blanchard, A.W Berry, L V Bailey, G A Bisney, J I 
Bartholomew, Mrs J M Bean, Bemis. J BR Chaffee, 
Wesley Cowles, J H Crowell, Hattie Oarsley, N Ohap- 
man, Jos Copeland, R J Chrystie, C H Campbell, Mrs J L 
Coverly, Mrs J T Conway, L 8 Cleveland. DMO Duna, 
Mrs E T Davis,-O T Davenport, J H Dunlap, Benj 
Dearborn, Nancy T Daggett, A P Delap. T Bdwards, 
G W Elmer. F J Pollansbee, Mrs W H Farnbam, A D 
Faunce, Lovett Fisk, WF Gibson, H D Gordon, WM 
Hubbard, Mra W H Howe, J L Hoyle, Mre J H Hatch, 
Mrs B Hull, J & Harvey, H Houghton. M L Jones. 
BR 5 Leard, @ Lownsboro, Mra 8 A Loveitt, Mra A BA 
Livesey, J J Lafferty, John Legg. GW Mansfield, 8 M 


ders, Levi Seavey, Mrs 8 W Smith, M © Sheldon, EB J 
Sampson, Mrs Smalley. HB *5* Thompson, 
BO emg OY 

a 3D Warde 48 Mieke kre 8 Win. 





J. A. Conny. 





op Mallalieu is expected to speak in the afternoon. 
Other speakers are: Rev. Messrs. Bates, Taylor, Melden 
and Spencer, Gov. Wolcott isexpected to address the 
Juniors at noon. All interested in Junior work are wel- 
come. Afternoon session at 2 o'clock. 





W. F. M. 8. — The annual meeting of the Framingham 
District W. F. M. 8. will be held at Milford on Wednes- 
day, June, The morning session, at 10 o'clock, will 
be devoted to reports from auxiliaries and other bust- 
ness, The gathering at 1.30 p.m. will be addressed by 
Mra, Sites, late of Ohina. Other features of interest wil! 
be introduced during the day. Basket luoch. Trains 
leave South Framingham for Milford at 8.06 and 12a. m. 
Electrics on the hour and half-hour, 

Mrs, D. H, Bua, for Sec, 


WEST DISTRIUT PREACHERS’ ANNUAL MEETING 
will be held Monday, June 22, at Laure! Park. It will be 
only a one-day meeting (no evening session), and will, 
in addition to its usual serve as an outing for 
preachers and their wives, with basket lunch. Pro- 
grams will be mailed to p ing topics, 


speakers and trains. 
PY 9 ta t Com. 


MOTIOR, — Mr. and Mrs, Wm. Park, evangelists, are 

ing the at Bterling camp-ground. Those 

who desire their services for supply can address them 
at Sterling Junction, Mass. 


BUOCKSPORT DISTRICT (WESTERN DIVISION) EP- 
WORTH LEAGUE CONVENTION AND MINISTERIAL 
ASSOCIATION at Orrington, June 29-July 1. 

Monday, 7.0 p. m., reception. Tuesday, 9.30 a. m., 
papers and discussion; 1,30 p. =. League reports and 




















and carefally; reduce the painfully large per tage of 
infant mortality. Take no chances and make no exper- 
iments in this very important matter. The Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condenseé@ Milk has saved thousands of 
little lives. 


Church Register. 


HERALD OALENDAR. 
Augusta Dis. Min. Asso. at New Sharon, 
Bangor Dis. Ep. League Annual Convention 
at Dexter, June 23 
Bucksport Dis. (Western Division) Ep. League 
Convention and Min. Asso. at Orrington, June 29-July 1 








June 22-24 





Dover Dist. Min. Asso., at Newmarket, July 6,7 
Old Orchard Union Pentecostal Convention, 

L. B, Bates, Leader, July -11-20 
New England Chautauqua 8. 8. A bly 

at Lakeview, So. Framingham, July 20-Aug. 1 
Northern New England Chautauqua 

Assembly at Fryeburg, July %-Aug. 16 
Maine State Ep. League Convention, at 

Rockland, July 29-31 
Holiness Camp-meeting at West Dudley, 

Leader, Rey. L. B, Greenwood, July 31-Aug. 9 


Ministerial Institute at East Epping, Aug. 3-7 
Camp-Meeting at Martha’s Vineyard (Cottage 


City), L. B. Bates, Leader, Aug. 16-34 
Weirs Temperance Camp- Meeting, Aug. 14-16 
Weirs Camp- Meeting, Aug. 17-23 
Heddiug Holiness Association, Aug. 17-23 
Hedding Camp-Meeting Association, Aug. %4-29 





RECEPTION AND DINNER TO BISHOP POSTER. — 
The Boston Preachers’ Meeting and the Methodist 
S.clal Union will tender a reception and dinner to 
Birhop R. 8, Foster on Monday, June 22, at the United 
States Hotel. A cordial invitation is extended to the 
friends of Bishop Foster, both clerical and lay, to join in 
this testimonial. Dinner will be served at 1.30 p. m. 
Tickets $1 each. Notify (before Friday, if possible) 
©. RB. Magee, 38 Bromfie:d St., Boston, of your intention 
to be present. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE. — EXEGBTIOAL 
STUDIES. — Students may prepare an exegesis on any 
of the following passages: — 

First Year — Matt. 6: 19-34; Matt. 18: 44-52; Matt. 16: 
13-28; Matt. 26: 31-46; Luke 1: 67-80; Luke 9: 27-35; Lake 
21: 20-36; John 8: 21-36; John 6: 35-45; John 14: 12-26; John 
16: 7-16, 

Secoud Year — Rom, 6: 1-13; Rom, 8: 1-12; Rom. 9: 14- 
2%; 1 Cor, 3: 1-16; Eph. 1: 15-23; Bph. 4: 1-16; 1 Thess. 4; 13 
~5: 11; James 2: 1-13; 1 John 3: 1-9. 

Please read Horswell. Let the work be thorough and 
full. Come to Epping, if possible. Papers sent pre- 
Wously will be examined and returned at that time. 

8. B. QuimBy. 





Penacook, N. H. 








1g; 7.80, a ti | service, led by James 
Brooks; lecture by Rev, J, M. Froat. 

Wednesday, 9 a. m., prayer-meeting, led by W. H. 
Powlesiand; essays and discussions; 1,30 p. m., sermon 
and sacrament of Lord’s Supper — preacher, J. P. 8i- 
monton; alt., U. G. Lyons; report of pastors and discus- 
sion of topic; social and corsecration service, led by 
H. W. Norton. Essays anp Discussions: What is 
Christian Perfection as Taught by Our Ohurch ? A. F. 
Chase, J.T. Urosby, J. B. Lombard, B. W. Belcher; To 
What Extent is Healing by Faith Scriptural ? I. H. W. 
Wharf, G. M. Bailey, J. L. Folsom; In What Wuy as 
Preachers can We Aid Our Uonference Seminary ? J. P. 
Bi ton, A. J. Lockh t, W. H. Powlesland, N. 8. Dow; 
The Preacher's Duty as Agent for Our Book Concern 
and Church Periodicals, Chas, B. Morse, 8. BE. Brewster, 
J.T. Richardson, W. 8. Maffitt; are We as Fully Oonse- 
crated to the Work as our Fathers ? David Smith, David 
Godfrey, J, T. Moore, M. Kearney; The Iti asa 





AVAILABL2 SUPPLY. — Rev. E. T. Brush, a member 
of the Upper Iowa Conference, an elder of over five 
years’ experience in the pastorate, who is In Boston to 
take some special studies, would like an oppor tunity to 
supply a pulpit by the Sunday, or longer. He can be 
addressed at 8 Greenwich Park, Boston, Mass. 





QUARTERLY MEBTINGS. 


PROVIDENCE DisTRIOT, 
JULY. 

1, Provid’ce, Cranston S8t.; 9, Wanskuck; 
2, Arnold's Mills; 10, Centreville; 
3, Phenix, M, 12, Hope Valley; 
4, 5,a m, Riverside; 14, Mansfield, First; 
5, eve, Provid’ce, Bdgew'd; 15, Foxboro; 
6, North Baston; 16, N. Rehoboth & Ohartley; 


1, N. Stoughton & St’ghton; 18, 19, a m., Wakefield; 
19, eve, 20, Wickford. 
B, O. Bass, Presiding Elder. 





A CAUTION — To Wom rr may Conomrn, — It hav- 
ing been brought to the attention of the trustees of the 
American University, that certain persons owning or 

ling ground situated contiguous to or in the vi- 
cinity of the grounds belonging to said University, have 
subdivided the same, aad are offering it for sale, using 
in connection therewith, and apparently for the pur- 
pose of promoting said sales, the name of the American 
University, the trustees of said University ider it 





NORTH DISTRICT APPORTIONMENTS 
FOR 1896-'97. 
P. B. indicates Presiding Eider; B., Bishops; P. A., 


Preachers’ Aid; F. A., Freedmen's Aid; B4., Education ; 
Oh. Bx., Church Bxtension. 
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their duty to advise the public that it has not now, and 
never has had, any land for sale; that it has not now, 
nor ever has had, any interest in any subdivision or land 
offered for sale in the District of Columbia; that the use 
of its name in such connection is without its authority 
or consent, and, until recently, was without its know!l- 
edge; that no person or persons have any right or priv- 
lege to use its name in such connection, and, if used at 
all, itis used to promote private interests of the per- 
sons owning or interested in the land, and not for the 
benefit of the University in any manner. 

This public announcement is due to the University as 
well as the community at large. 

Joun F. Hurst, Chancellor. 
Washington, D. ©., June 9, 1896, 


Business Rotices. 
READ the last column on the 15th page for 
announcement of the latest publications of the 
Methodist Book Concern. 











For Over —* Years 
Mas. Win Men frome been used for ohil- 
dren tee It soothes foe uk ht softens the sums, 
ail pain, cures ures wind colic, and is the best 
edy for Diarrhwa. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 








WEST DISTRICT APPORTIONMENTS 
FOR 1896-'97. 
P. B. indicates Presiding Bilder; B., Bishop; P. A., 


Preachers’ Aid; Mis., Missions; Oh. Ex., Ohurch Bxten- 
sion; F. A., Freedmen’s Aid; Bd., Education. 


Oh. F. 





System versus the Settled Ministry, R. J. Wyckoff, W. A. 
McGraw, U. G. Lyons, A. H. Hanscom. 

Half-fare has been d on the railroad and Bar 
Harbor boats. Those coming by boat buy tickets for 
Hampden, where a ferry connects for Orrington. Let all 
who desire entertainment write to Rev. J. B. Lombard 
or H. N. Brooks, Orrington, Maine, 


GENERAL CONFERENCE BXPENSES—To Pre- 
SIDING ELDERS AND PasTors.—In examining the list 
of charges not reporting collections for the General 
Conference expenses, the committee on Entertainment 
is persuaded that the charges have not designed to be 
deficient, and that a mere postponement, or oversight, 
in taking the collections or in reporting them 











the fact that they have not been received. The defi- 
cient list represents the names of churches and pastors 
not accustomed to disregard the church's claims upon 
them. Surely the neglect is not intentional. All desire 
credit for meeting their share of the responsibilities. 
Delay in transmitting the collections is greatly embar- 
rassing the treasurer, Richard Dymond, Esq., in adjust- 
ing ts and in pting to prepare full reports 
for the General Conference Journal and the Discipline. 
If the brethren in arrears in whole or in part will send 
their collections promptly to the agents at New York or 
Cincinnatt, all indebtedness can be met and permanent 
credit given in the reports soon to be published 








In behalf of the Committee on Entertainment. 
W. F. WaiT.ook, Sec. 


NEW BEDFORD SUB-DISTRICT BPWORTH LEAGUE 
CONVENTION, LOWER OAPE DIVISION, will be held 
at Chatham, June %, afternoon and evening. “The 
Mission of the Epworth League and How Best At- 
tained,” discussed ip four papers representing the first 
four departments. Open parliament. The Junior League 
conducted by Rev. G. W. Eimer, In the evening Rev. 
Wm. D. Wilkinson will give his helpful illustrated 
lecture, “ The Gospel as Preached by the G | Meth- 
odist Episcopal Hospital.” Let every church in this 
division of the district be represented. 

W. D. WiLxinson, Obairman Sub. Dist. Com. 














SPECIAL NOTICE 


To Readers of Zion’s Herald interested in Nervous 
Invalidism. 


DEAR FRIENDS : 
Consider my “ Home ” and write me for information about its exceptional advantages 
Respecttully, 


TheWlllard Nervine Home, 


Burlington, Vt., June 8, 1896. 


In making plans for the summer relative to any nervous sufferer, kindly 


for such, 
A. J. WILLARD, M. D. 





P. BE. B. PLA. Mis. Bx. A. Bad. 
| = ! Pe mm 
Amherst, $28 «688 «($20 870)0=— $10 S12 $8 

aa North, 12 3 6 16 4 6 8 
Ashburaham, 28 7 2 80 ow 86 
Athol, o wm # 140 6 Ww W 

“ South, 16 3 6 26 6 6 8 
Barre, 2 6 WwW 60 ya. — — — 
Belchert’n & Dwight, %4 6 60 8 6 6 
Bernardston, 6 84 «8 30 464 
Blandford, 6® 4 W 30 46 8 
Bondsville, o wv & 76 uw WwW 
Brookfield, 24 6 — 60 7 6 6 

” North, 20 6 6b 50 7 6 6 

“ West, * 4 WW 25 5 6 6 
Charlemont Ct., “4 8 — 25 6 6 4 
Chariton City, 16 4 Ww 40 6 6 4 
Chester, a4 6 bb 60 of a a 
Chicopee, “6 Mm —— 150 6M ——— 
Chicopee Falls, o 6 8 200 0 0 
Colrain, 28 6 bb 50 6 6 6 

a East, 13 2 5 25 3 6368 
Conway, 33 8 ® 65 wo Ww 8 
Easthampton, 36 o & 100 owe 
Bast Longmeadow, % 56 40 6 6 4 
E. Templeton & 

Phillipston, 16 4 8 %0 6 6 4 
Enfield, 14 $s Ww 36 S. *' 
Feeding Hills, 20 56 1 40 6 6 6 
Florence, o wv ww 120 ub Ww 
Gardner, © 0 & 150 a 6 0 
Gail, 16 2 5 15 6 462 
Glendale, 10 1 5 10 s 6 8 
Granville, 16 3 8 26 448 
Greenfield, 2 Ww —— 160 bw 
Hampden, “ —— 26 , Ss 
Holyoke, 6 8 & 200 » 6 

* Highlands, % 0 % 80 ww (8 
Hubbard . 20 56 40 6 6 4 
Leyden, wo 4 W 26 43 8 
Ladlow Centre, 32 7 @& 16 8 Ww 6 
Mittineague, 36 o & 100 io 1 (66 
Monson, oo 2 & 130 “4 i WW 
Northampton, 2a ws # 160 is 16 12 
North Dana, 6» 8 WwW 35 6 6 8 
North Prescott, 16 3 6 30 46 8 
Orange, * 8 ® 80 1 6 8 
Pelham, 12 3 5 18 3 2 38 
Russell, 12 2 6 10 22 32 
Bavoy Circuit, wo 2 6 6 s”s 8 
Shelburne Falls, 2 7 10 70 6 Ww 7 
Southampton, 28 7 @&# 60 8 w 7 
Southbridge, o 12 &% 140 6 2 
South Deerfield, 10 1 6 10 ow. 
South Hadley Falls, 2% 6 @ 60 860 7 
Southwick, 20 4 30 6 6 4 
Spencer, 2a 68 & 100 www 
SPRINGFIELD: 

Asbury, “a 2 6 300 ow 
First Bwedish, s 2 30 23 3 
Grace, “a 2 6 300 ow ——— 
State St., “ 2 6 300 so hw 
St. Luke's, 2 2 66 275 » © Ww 
Trinity, 190 640 (1480 700 560 100 % 
Wales, 13 2 5 30 Se 
Ware, * 2 & 126 2 wb OW 
Warren, “eo 2 3 125 2 wb Ww 
West Warren, 28 8 — 70 8 wi? 
Westfield, 164 32 1200 «80s “Cia 

= W. Par., 16 3 5 25 6 463 
West Springfeld, 2% 6 ® 60 7 68 6 
Wilbraham, a nm & 176 6 mw 
Williamsburg, aw 6 (6 36 6 6 8 
Winchendon, 28 7 —6—— 80 8 6 6 
Worthington, South, 20 3 Ww 2 44:2 

West, 12 2 5 16 an 
w.J. 583 
O. L. Cowes, t 
H. R. Bemis, 








Taken in time Hood’s Sarsaparilia prevents serious 
iliness by keeping the blood pure and all the organs in 
a healthy condition. 








l | 

Ashland, ee) |) ® us $13 
Ayer, u 7 u 7 ‘ 
Berlin, 16 7 ue | 6 b 
Boston: 

Monum'nt Square,§2 20 34 + “4 39 

Tri * ae | “4 20 69 a 
CAMBRIDGE: 

Epworth, “ ww 32 10 39 w 

Grace, 64 2 46 16 62 iy 

Harvard 8t., ~ 6 108 20 ri) @ 

Trinity, © — 29 6 as a 
Cliaten, oe 43 y al 4 
Cochituate, 28 i 20 6 16 13 
Concord, 8 ‘4 6 | ‘4 3 
Bast Pepperell, 40 16 2 6 ry 2 
Fironsunre: 

First Church, R4 36 64 16 

West Fitchburg, % 13 26 6 
Graniteville, “uo 6 2 ‘4 u 10 
Hudson, 60 as 43 10 29 ad 
L J oe &% 40 a au n 
LOWBLL: 

Central, o 8. 61 bt 66 da 

Highlands, “« w 10 “4 a) 

Bt. Paul's, wo Oo 20 6x 61 

Worthen &t., 100 3 7 20 64 56 
Lanenburg, 2 6 19 ‘4 13 u 
Marlboro, 48 19 36 8 28 20 
Maynard, * 7 Ww 5 16 4 
Natick, © —— 26 5 a7 2*0 
Newron: 

Auburndale, “4 16 29 Ph a8 Py 

Newton, bt 20 38 of % a 

Newton Centre, % 19 36 1) 30 ” 

Highlands, 16 7 12 | 7 6 

Lower Falla, 20 a M4 3 4 a 

Upper Falls, 30 il 20 65 4 hy 

Newtonville, “a — Ry a oo) 20 
Oakdale, 26 10 19 5 13 u 
Princeton, 8 ‘4 6 , 7 6 
Rockbottom, 2 uw 20 6 il 10 
Saxonville, 2* v u 5 1s Nv 
SOMERVILLE: 

Broadway, o 8 43 10 45 40 

Piret Church, 0 68 2 20 89 7” 

Flint 8t., “ — 46 10 63 56 

Park Avenue, oe n 40 10 wT oO 
South Fr'mingham, % v 17 5 2 
Sudbury, 16 7 bt 3 bt 10 
Townsend, 20 8 bi 3 M4 13 
WALTHAM: 

First Ohurch, ”m 6 “1 u “6 5a 

Emmanu-El, “oe ww » 10 40 ww 
Watertown, b4 1 38 13 33 20 
West Chelmsford, 16 7 u cy 6 6 
Weston, ty 8 1 5 v 7 
Winchester, “ — 3 10 2 20 
Woburn, 60 1 BO 16 “7 4i 


Apportionments for Missions will be sent to the pas- 
tors by mail. 
A. H. Laonanp, 
F. M. Barpwau. 








O. H, Panay. 
J DO YOU WANT TO SELL A 
ter *5 
eu Quod maney chorbea-gete bein 
We price Over pnd ———— 
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BAY Vi EW. HOUSE, 


FERRY BEACH, 
Saco, Maine. 


The Coast of Maine has become noted as the 
great resort in summer for “ae seeking pure 
alr and ozone breezes to rec thelr ex- 
—— energies. With ite. ‘eg stretches of 
= —— neon, it ite = —— of rocks —_ 

ni! * noo. 
woodlands nf —* i 4 — justi termed 
the Garden ° 


1 tourists and 
pleasure seekers. 

In one of —— em 4 nooks is located 

—* Bay View Hovss, which has been a pop- 
ular resort for the last fifteen years. 

Surrounded by a grove of pine trees, by a large 
and well-kept lawn, with lovely walke and 
drives, and cultivated and wild ry in pro- 
fusion, it is indeed a “ Paradise ” to those seek- 
ing a quiet, restful place for the — 

It is located within three hundred feet of h 
water mark, making a unique feature by unit- 
ing the velvet green of the lawns with the white 
sands of the beach. 

The cuisine of the Bay Vimw item at a high 
standard of excellence, only the bes 
betas used, and properly prepared by first-class 


Bay ‘ie is i cane 6 Sen ten-minute ride from Old 
Orchard y ~~" 


. A. R. B., which 
connects 7 on the Boston & 
Maine R. R., trom "Portland “cad the Canaten 
— — ne —— pointe. Ob- 
he Orchard Beach 


ra — Foe skirts ol ay of Saco , there- 
by wee otto nee it 5 to ap- 


"The Bay View porter is Old Orchard on 
the arrival of every train 8 Boston aud Port- 
land on the ine R. R., —— meet all 

— en —2 my viEw, to look after = 

an patrons o respons!- 
bility troable. 

Check all baggage to Old Orchard Beach. 

The Bay —R has been under the same 


— Soe See —* — hast, and will con- 


Address, until June 15, Saco, Me.; after June 
15, Old Orchard, Me, 


E. MANSON & SON, 
Proprietors and Owners, 
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Gur Book Table. 


Maria Mitchell: Life, Letters and Journals, By Phabe 
Mitchell Kendall. Boston: Lee & She. epard. Price, $2. 


The commanding qualities in the life and 
character of Maria Mitchell, the astronomer, 
the Mary Somerville of America, deserve com- 
memoration; and in this admirable memoir we 
have a chaste, strong and instructive record of 
her services in the field of science, where she re- 
mained for half a centuryan interesting and 
strixing figure, distinguished both as an inves- 
tigator and an instructor. The editor has per- 
formed well her task in selection and arrange- 
ment, drawing many striking passages from the 
letters and journals of Miss Mitchell, affording 
thereby a notable picture of a great female per- 
sonality in the midst of her achievements. In 
this way Miss Mitchell becomes her own best 
biographer. She looked upon the world around 
her with great good sense,and describes men, 
women and things in a style at once plain, di- 
rect and strong. Hers is a life-story full of in- 
terest, beginning in the little island of Nan- 
tucket, and taking us* on through America and 
Europe and into the most commanding scien- 
tiflo circles of the world. Maria Mitchell was 
the peer of the foremost men of science. To the 
scientific student this volume will be welcome; 
he will delight to study her beginnings, her de- 
votion to a favorite science, her successes in her 
work, and the final recognition of her abilities 
and services by the scientitic world. In the 
trips made through America and Europe he will 
see through her eyes the astronomers and their 
achievements in the nineteenth century. 
war of Hermiston. An Unfinished Romance. By 

bert Louls Stevenscn. New York: Charles Scrib- 

— Bons. Price, $1 

The author of this romance was a grand mas- 
ter of the order of the quill, equally at home in 
prose and poetry. The people of both conti- 
nents recognized his superb genius. An artist 
in various forms of composition, he interpreted 
man and nature through a splendid yet chaste 
imagination. For all persons of taste his writ- 
ings furnish superior attractions; and “ Weir of 
Hermiston,”’ as his last work, left unfinished at 
his death, has a peculiar charm. He died in the 
midst of his task ae Dickens died while at work 
on ** Edwin Drood.”’ The last line of “ Weir of 
Hermiston ’ was written in his distant Hono- 
lulu home on the day of his death. Though he 
wrote in the far Pacific, he essayed,in his ro- 
mance, to tell of the scenery and people of Scot- 
land so dear to his heart. He followed Scott in 
recounting the struggles of the border; and, 
even though unable to complete his work, he 
went far enough to give us the trend of the 
story and to afford evidence of the power with 
which he was executing his task up to the very 
last moment. 

A —— 

Price, 60 cents. 

&. The author of this translation is an ardent 
millenarian. He believes in Christ’s second per- 
sonal coming to set up @ visible kingdom on 
earth and to reign as King of this world. Read- 
ing the lesser prophets, as it were, under the 
“ Roentgen rays,” he sees so clearly the mille- 
narian background that he ventures to read it 
right out in his translation. Most of the lead- 
ing theologians of the church have been warped 
by their creeds and by ecclesiastical authority ; 
here isa man free from creed-bias and the au- 
thority of councils. He stands for the truth, 
and reads it out distinctly in his text. Those 
who entertain the author’s views will find de- 
lightful reading in, these translations; those 
who hold the orthodox view of the millennium 
will wish to scrutinize his work. 

Through the Eternal Spirit; A Biblical Study on 


Holy Ghost. By James Sider Cumming, D. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, $1.50. 


Many of the more devout and spiritual Chris- 
tian scholars of our time have made special 
studies on the person and work of the Holy 
Ghost. The above house issues a dozén such 
works, including those of Drs, Gordon and Pier- 
son. Dr. Camming’s treatise is at once concise, 
clear and strong. It is a Biblical study, giving 
the subject in a comprehensive and orderly 
form. In many respects it stands at the head of 
these several books which have been recently 
published, Mr. Cumming belongs in Glasgow, 
and exhibits the characteristic Scotch strength 
and insight. In the twenty-five chapters of the 
volume he goes over nearly every phase of the 
subject, and presents the whole in so substantial 
a manner that no student who wishes to under- 
stand the doctrine of the Holy Spirit will pass it 
unnoticed. 

Thnd Vibuious Thoglogy. By "Thomas jomas Paine, ‘wdited 


by M.D. Conway, M.A. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. Price, $1 


Paine was a master of plain English. He 
knew how to use the nervous Saxon elements in 
our language. In “ Common Sense ”’ and “ The 
Rights of Man ” he put the principles of liberty 
to the intelligence of the average American, 
Paine was a Deist, and seemed more desirous to 
diffuse his skeptical notions than his views of 
liberty. Franklin refused to be the godfather 
to his attack on Christianity; and Sam, Adams, 
while commending his “ Common Sense” and 
“ Crisis,” expressed his utter surprise at the 
publication of the ‘' Age of Reason,” ‘‘ designed 
to promote the cause of infidelity.” But Paine 
persisted in his attempt to overthrow Christian- 
ity. Adams warned him that it would be in 
vain; and, in fact, the .“* Age of Reason” fell 
dead in America. Mr. Conway has made a study 
of Paine. He has written his lite and re-edited 
his works. , He has endeavored to set his subject 





in the best light possible before the public. He 
has done a handsome piece of work, as has also 
the publisher; but the “‘ Age of Reason” is 
passé, It was cast into the dunghill long ago 
on account of its ill odor. The author knew 
well how to put the issues against Christianity 
in an offensive way, and, as a result, his circle 
of readers was greatly narrowed. The book has 
been too long entombed to find a resurrection, 
even by such a necromancer as Mr. Conway. 
Christians will have no use for it; and those 
who want to cultivate infidelity will find books 
of more recent date and written in better taste. 
The fundamental truths of the Gospel are im- 
pregnable. If the opposition of eighteen han- 
dred years has failed to make a breach in the 
walls, we may be quite sure it cannot be done 
by such a man as Thomas Paine. 
Tignes bac ME A cet Seopa Tato 
The Living Age makes its weekly visits, and 
at a later day comes in bound form which is 
equally welcome, The volumes always have the 
best of the things current in the quarter. The 
present one is no exception. 








Magazines. 


— ~The Arena is a reform magazine. The 
editor believes in truth, and, on occasion, is not 
afraid to utter it in plain Saxon. He has no idea 
the fathers made all the discoveries, but is con- 
fident much truth is yet to break forth from the 
agitations of society. In the current number 
Dr. Samuel J. Barrows leads with a paper on 
“ Celsus,the First Pagan Critic of Christianity 
and his Anticipation of Modern Thought.” The 
article opens an old line, yet one ever new. 
“ Direct Legislation ” finds astrong and cou- 
rageous advocate in Eltweed Pomeroy. “ Mex- 
ico in Midwinter” is an illustrated article by 
Judge Walter Clark. ‘‘A National Platform for the 
American Independents of 1896,” is presented by 
Wm. P. St. John. ‘‘ The Telegraph Monopoly ”’ 
discussion is continued by Prof. Parsons. A. J. 
Utley considers the claims of “ Bimetallism.” 
B. O. Flower has a delightful paper on Whittier 
as “ A Prophet of Freedom.” An excellent por- 
trait of the poet serves as a frontispiece, and 
selections are given from some of his best poems. 
Will Allen Dromgoole continues her “ Valley 
Path.” ‘The Mental Curein its Relation to 
Modern Thought ” is considered by Horatio W. 
Dresser. (Arena Publishing Company: Copley 
Square, Boston.) 


——‘*The Troubadours,” painted by 8. W. 
Van Schaick, furnishes the frontispiece to the 
June Soribner’s. Mr. Henry Norman’s “ In the 
Balkans — the Chessboard of Europe,” affords 
fascinating descriptions of the natural scenery 
of the Balkan Peninsula. As the borderland 
between Russia aud Turkey, as the scene of 
long- continued national struggles, and especial- 
ly as the point at which the Hast and West meet, 
the region has for us a historic and tragic inter- 
est.‘* The Evolution of the Trotting Horse ” isan 
equine study, illustrated by various views of the 
animal in harness and under the saddle. Presi- 
dent Hyde touches upon the joys and sorrows, 
‘the difficulties and successes, of the lad in “* His 
College Life.”” Isobel Strong gives her conclud- 
ing article on ‘‘ Vailima Table Talk.” Mary T. 
Earle sketches ‘‘ The Captor of Old Pontomoc,” 
H. O. Bunner’s “ Letter to Town” provides a 
collection of urban and suburban sketches. 
“ At St. Mary’s”’ contains delightful sketches of 
camping out in Montana. The articles of the 
number are unusually fresh and bright. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons: New York.) 


— In the “ Progress of the World,” the Re- 
view of Reviews tor June has an unusually in- 
teresting Ust of articles. The McKinley wave 
‘and the strength of the opposition, the money 
question, the Cuban situation, the slump in 
South Africa, England’s next step, Greece and 
the Olympian games, are among the matters 
treated by description and illustration, The de- 
partment abounds in portraits of distinguished 
men, The “ Record of Current Events ” is clear 
and accurate, and the “‘ Caricature ”’ is unusually 
rich and expressive. Albert Shaw’s description 
of St. Louis, so admirably done in text and pict- 
ure, was in the press before the great wind-storm 
which laid parts of that beautiful city in ruins. 
Prot. Atwater of Wesleyan University has an 
instructive and readable article on “‘ The People’s 
Food — A Great National Inquiry.” John Eaton 
tells the story of ‘‘ Sheldon Jackson, Alaska’s 
Apostle and Pioneer.’”’ Robert Stein tells of 
“The Gold Fields of Alaska.” Pierre de 
Courbetin explains “ The Franco- Russian Alli- 
ance.” “ Periodicals Reviewed,”  ‘ Recent 
American Publications,” and ‘‘ Contents of Re- 
views and Magazines,” are all noteworthy. 
(Review of Reviews: 13 Astor Place, New York.) 


—— The New World for June contains nine 
contributed articles. The number is marked by 
its usual freshness and strength. St. George 
Mivart leads in a strong paper on “ Cardinal 
Manning.” It is a Roman Catholic sojentist 
presenting the qualities and claims of a Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastic. Prof. Mivart writes of 
one he knew and highly appreciated. John B, 
Moore turnishes an able paper on “ Internation- 
al Arbitration.” The author does not consider 
the subject in all its bearings. G. H. Howison 
endeavors to define “‘ The Limits of Evolution.” 
Milton Reed furnishes a readable paper on 
‘Matthew Arnold’s Letters.” Levi L. Paine 
contributes an able paper on “New England 
Trinitarianism.”” John W. Day shows “The 
Relation of the Preacher to Social Subjects.” 
‘Las Casasand Democracy” is a presentation 





of the popular tendencies of the great Domini- 
can friar, by C. O. Starbuck, of Andover. Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer re-canvasses ‘‘ Mr. Balfour and 
his Critics.” Prof. James closes with the ad- 
dress delivered at Yale’and Brown Universities 

on “The Will to Believe” — the lawfulness of 
voluntary faith. (Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany: Boston.) 


-—— Harper's tor June has for a frontispiece 
** Mother and Child,” by Mary Cassatt, engraved 
by Frank French. The Right Rev. William 
Croswell Doane, D. D., leads in a breezy end 
finely illustrated article, “ A Visit to Athens.” 
John Kendrick Bangs follows in the first inetal- 
ment of a story in his vein entitled “ A Re- 
bellious Heroine.” H. F. B. Lynch tells the 
story of “ Queen Lukeria of Gorelovka,” the 
ruler of a Russian province of the Armenian 
highlands. Dr. Waldstein contributes an illus- 
trated article on “ Adolph Menzel, the Greatest 
Painter of Modern Germany,” with illustrations 
from his paintings and an expressive portrait of 
the painter. Howard Pyle concludes his de 
lightful trip ‘‘ Through Inland Waters.” Mary 
E. Wilkins has a brief and fresh story — “ Eve- 
lina’s Garden.” “The Ouananiche and its 
Canadian Environment,” by E. T. D. Chambers, 
is a capital paper in its line. “ The German 
Struggle for Liberty,” by Poultney Bigelow, 
reaches its conclusion with the twelfth part. 
These papers make a magnificent series of his 
historic studies. Dr. Andrew Wilson furnishes 
“* The Battle of the Celis.” James Barnes has a 
short story, ‘‘ The Thanks of the Municipality.” 
The Editor's Study, the Monthly Record, and 
the Editor’s Drawer have their usual interest. 
(Harper & Brothers: New York.) 


—— The article on *‘ The Restriction of Im- 
migration,” by Francis A. Walker, of the 
Institute of Technology, in the Atlantic for 
Jane, is the one most likely to attract attention 
and provoke criticiem. He travels abreast of 
Mr. Lodge in his bill on immigration, holding 
that the peoples of eastern Europe will not 
readily melt into the stream of Western civili- 
zation. The exclusion of this element is the only 
way to maintain the high status of our laboring 
population, The plea of President Walker isa 
strong one,and will have to be considered by 
the American legislators. Olive Thorne Miller 
has a delightful natural history study in “ The 
Bird of the Musie:] Wing.” George Birkbeck 
Hill presents a second paper on “ Letters of 
D. G. Rossetti.” Mary Argyle Taylor, “In a 
Famous French Home,” describes the Chateau 
Nohant, the early home of George Sand. Paul 
Leicester Ford writes of “‘ Lord Howe’s Com- 
mission to Pacify the Colonies.”” George Par- 
sons Lathrop han a critical and appreciative 
paper on “ Orestes Brownson.” William F. 
Biddle arraigns “ The Opera before the Court of 
Reason.” T. R. Sullivan tells of “The Whirl- 
igig of Fortune.” L. H. Jones considers the 
relation of “The Politician and the Public 
School.” ‘ Recent Studies in American His- 
tory ” contains valuable editorial estimates of 
the recent works on our history by Bruce, 
Schouler, McMaster, Rhodes and Scott. 
(Houghton, Miffiln & Company: Boston.) 


—— “Joseph Jefferson as Dr. Pangloss ” serves 
as a frontispiece to the Century for June. Will- 
iam A. Coffin leads in “Sargent and his Paint- 
ing,” with special reference to the decorations 
of the Boston Public Library. There are nine 
pictures by Sargent and sketch-portraits by 
Carroll Beckwith and Augustus St. Gaudens. 
“Sir George Tressady,” by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward; “‘ Life of Napoleon,” by Prof. William M. 
Sloane; ‘“‘ The Harshaw Bride,” by Mary Hallock 
Foote; and “Impressions of South Africa,” by 
Jamer Bryce, are continued. Dr. Shaw's “ Notes 
on City Government in St. Loais,” is a study 
applicable to other cities, especially those in the 
Mississippi Valley. ‘“ Lights and Shadows of 
the Alhambra,” by Elizabeth Robins Pennell, 
affords in the text and illustrations a vivid im- 
pression of the place and the people of the vi- 
cinity. “ Mr, Keegan’s Elopement,” by Wins- 
ton Churchill, relates to the adventures of an 
American naval officer at Funchal; while “Say- 
ings and Doings of the Todds” reveals certain 
phases of the woman question. (Century Com- 
pany: New York.) 


—— McClure’s for June is a Mark Twain num- 
ber, containing no less than fifteen likenesses of 
the great humorist, one taken thirty years ago 
in Constantinople, and another within a few 
months in Australia. ‘In the Rukh — Mow- 
gii’s Introduction to White Men,” is astory by 
Rudyard Kipling; “Mowgli Fishing’”’ serving 
as a frontispiece. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
contributes “‘ Reminiscences of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe.” Stephen Crane tells the story of ‘‘ The 
Little Regiment.” James L. Crane gives 
“Grant as Colonel,” Will H. Low dwells upon 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood in “A Oentury 
ot Painting.” Miss Tarbell follows up with 
success her Lincoln clue, giving us constantly 
new phases of the President’s early life. Oy 
Warman stands last in the procession with a 
good railroad story, ‘“‘ The Locomotive That Lost 
Herself.” (8.8. McOlure: 141 Hast 25th Street, 
New York.) 


— St. Nicholas is a model magazine for 
young folks. The June number is one of its 
best — fresh, breezy, fragrant as the new-mown 
hay. The articles are brief, numerous, and such 
as young people delight to read. They abound 
in facts colored, often very beautifully, by fan- 
cy. Long enough to interest, they never con- 
tinue to satiety and weariness. This number 
has continuations of stories and counsels, 
“Talks with Boys and Girls about Themselves,” 
“ What the Bugle Tells on a War-Ship,” “The 











Story of Marco Polo,” “The Lost Princess,” “4 
Ourious Stairway,” “New Mother Goose Jin- 
gles,” etc. (Century Company: Union Square, 
New York.) 


— Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly, ever 
beautiful in form, is always upto time in its 
contents. The June number continues the 
sketches of Gen. Robert E. Lee by Col. John J. 
Garnett, of the Confederate States Artillery, 
Btill other pictures of the Lee family are given, 
with several of his subordinates in the Conted. 
erate Army. “The Genius of Tragedy,” by W. 
De Waggstaffe, follows, with expressive illustra- 
tions. Eugene Duerr contributes a striking 
article on “ Ladies of the Harem.” “ The Ro- 
mance of the Russells,” ‘‘In the Grand Canon 
of the Colorado,’ and “The Lodgekeeper’s 
Daughter,” are among the other numerous tities, 
The number is eminently readable as well as in- 
structive. (Frank Leslie’s Publishing House: 
42-44 Bond 8t., New York.) 


— The June Treasury is a sort of Methodist 
nomber. Rev. Ross Taylor tells of “‘ St. Paul’s 
Missiovary Methods in Africa.” Dr. E. T. Lee, 
whose portrait appears as the frontispiece, 
furnishes an able sermon on “ Divine Power 
Harnessed.”” Dr. W. E. Barton dwells on “ The 
Unity of Faith.” ‘Chere are also outlines and 
sermonic thoughts full of suggestion. The very 
best in this magazine is usually in the small 
articles. They are often seed-thoughts which 
grow toa noble harvest. (£. B. Treat: 5 Cooper 
Union, New York.) 


— The Chautauquan, always good, is un- 
usually interesting for this month. Fora front- 
ispiece it has “‘ Beethoven in his Study.” The 
Required Readings contain: “ Civilizing the 
Amerivan Indian; ” “‘ Grandmother’s Garden; ” 
‘The Air We Breathe; ’”’ Maurice Thompson’s 
‘Contemporary American Authors;” and 
Horace G. Wadlin’s “ Labor Legislation in the 
United States.” In the General Readings Mrs. 
Proctor continues ‘‘ The Romance of the Stars.” 
* Ohild Study,” “A Night in a Metropolitan 
Newspaper Office,” “ Water as Food and 
Drink,” “ Labor Unions in China,” are other 
subjects. There is something good in the 
Woman's Uouncil Table, and in Current History 
and Opinion. (Chautauquan: Meadville, Pa.) 


——The Missionary Review for June has its 
five departments well filled with valuable mat- 
ter. The editor leads in an article on “The 
Twofold Relation of the Worla Kingdoms to 
the Kingdom of God,” and is followed by arti- 
cles on “Recent Progress in Central Africa,” 
‘Nine Centuries of Buddhism,” “The Recent 
War in Madagascar,” “‘The Martyrdom of Ar- 
menia,” and “The Abyssinians and their 
Church.” Dr. W. A. P. Martin gives a word 
from “ An African Pioneer.”” Dr. Gracey treats 
“ Discriminations against Protestants in Tur- 
key.” The number abouuds in intelligence 
from the ‘various missionary fields. (Funk & 
Wagnalls Company: New York.) 


—— The Methodist Review (Church South) for 
May-June has as a frontispiece an expressive 
likeness of the late Bishop Atticus G. Haygood. 
Bishop O. P. Fitzgerald contributes an appreci- 
ative and catholic biographical sketch to accom- 
pany the portrait. Bishop Haygood was a model 
man. Loyal to his own denomination, his infiu- 
ence was felt for good by those outside of it. 
Bishop Granbery has a strong and appreciative 
article on Dr. Mudge’s book on “ Grewth in 
Holiness.” Heseems better to understand this 
author than those who have undertaken to criti- 
cise him in the North. They have usually been 
in so much haste to denounce him that they 
have not waited to get his meaning. Bishop 
Granbery seems to approach the matter without 
passion or prejudice, and to set forth the real 
merits of the book. The editor has another 
valuable paper on ‘‘ The Making of Methodism” 
— the sixth in the series — treating of the origin 
of the itinerancy. The number contains ten ex- 
cellent articles — ‘“‘ Some Later Histories of the 
United States; ” “‘ Letters of Matthew Arnold;” 
“ Armenia; ” ‘‘ China Since the Late War; ”’ and 
“The Monroe Doctrine in the Light of His- 
tory.” (Barbes & Smith: Nashville.) 
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Rev. Jesse Stone. 





emigrated from Massachusetts to Vermont, and 
took upalot of land three-fourths of a mile 
from any settlement. On that lot, after cleir- 
ing a spot large enough so that the trees would 
not fall on the building, they erected a house of 
logs, covered the roof with elm bark, laid the 
floor with split logs, built a chimmey with 
rough stones,aud made a door of the boards 
from the sled on which they moved to the State. 
In this house Jesse Stone was born and lived 
until ten years of age. His school privileges 
were small — six weeks each winter, with one 
anda half terms at an academy, comprising their 
extent. : 

Of his Christian experience he says: “ My 
parents were not professors of religion, but were 
firm believers in the Bible, strict observers of 
the Sabbath, and, constant attendants on relig- 
fous worship, From my earliest recollection 
my mind was exercised’ with serious thoughts, 
and | often tried to pray; but it was not until I 
was fifteen that 1,was enabled to repent and 
believe so as to obtain ‘pardon and salvation 
through Christ. I was then baptized and joined 
the Calvinist Raptist Church, where I remained 
for nearly six years.” 

But his mind was not at rest. He was exceed - 
ingly troubled with the peculiarities of Calvin- 
=. He became very uneasy and sought for 

help by —— the meetings of ———— all de- 
nominations within his reach. He found no sat- 
istaction from that source, and finally turned to 
the Bible-for help.”"He took the New Testa- 
ment and read it in Course. He says: “‘ The 
Word gave me new light. One part would ex- 
in others, and by the time! had read the Tas- 
—J through the second time, I became set- 
tled in ~~ views and established in my 
belief. I then began to feel it my duty to 
— which I immediately commenced 
do.” He —— ote year in the Baptist 
pm = on pene es with some of 
int et ters eminent in those days 


colleague. ’ Hallowell then embraced Hallo- 
Gardiner and A He bad now en- 
tered the itinerancy, subject to its changes, 
, Cafes and anxieties. From owell he went to 
Vinal Haven, more than one hundred miles. He 
served at St. —— Dennisville bi me emer 
, and-was then a nted te Bartlett, 

N. H., in the extreme west. Thus he was 
from place to place, with long and hard 

moves, for —— years, but he always went 
uncomplaining! — his work, and bis labors 







1833 he was upited in with Miss 
Fanny McAlister, of Sweden, Me. In 1847, afver 
§ long and sickness, she was taken from 
him by leaving him with four small cbil- 
dren and without any means for — He 
had been brought near to death by and 
had not fully this affliction 
came upon him, | he was won- 
dertully s of God. Miss 
Sarah : ole, ‘koame his 
Second a help- 
* in sadness this 

Mr. Stone with-o ‘beautiful fam- 
lly. One son Jees¢ Albert,.a Christian young 


; 
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he army and after enduring great 











to the preachers who were appointed there. He 
left no dying bree gd, none was needed. His 
life was a constant testimony to the purity of 
bis character and the depth of his a. hus 
has away the oldest member of the M 
Conference, and, we think, the oldest Methodist 
minister in New England. 
D. Bs RANDALL, 


—_" 


Obituaries. 


— Mary A. Fernald, widow of John 

b Ferns Fornatd, and gai heer of of Ire and Mary Pau! 
was born in #1 1827, and passed 
to her heaven! oh 88 the Phas of her son, 
. B. Fernald, in Worcester, Mass, May 








"She was married to her wortby and noble hus- 
band at nineteen. years of age. Five children 
came o brighten their b bome, only two of whom 
survive * — Mra. D. Brooks, of Bliot, Me., and 
Mr. Geo. H. —— ot Worcester. 

was well born. She had a queen- 

y, dignified hans coupled with a charming 

54 which placed her at once in the position 

of a woman among women. Biended with ber 
winning manner was acommanding yy 

hose 


| which made her a tower of strength to 


with whom she came in touch, She was a favor- 
ite with all classes, but she bad a special aptitude 
for interesting and guiding the young. 
When some twelve or thirteen aoe vos old she 
attended a revival service there made a com- 
lete surrender of herself to Christ. On return- 
home went and knelt beside ber father 
t family end told him of the overflow- 
os joy 


—— heart. es her father = ” 
va 
united with the MSouth fatict J, Methoslet C t Church, 
her relation remained till transferred to 
the church triumphant. 
Mrs. Fernald was a woman of remarkable self- 
deve t,and thus 
ualified for all work. She was —— | = 
ments of spiritual work, an 
in teaching the young. 
class-leader teatifies to her wonderful Saaiieg by Pw 
saying, ‘Chere was no other member of her 
church so constant at the Ber Bi and class- meet- 
ings.’”’? Though frail in physical organiza- 
tion, yet she found ways to- much ex- 
cellent serv The preacher found her an in- 
spiration, fo = her face was ey radiant 2 
terest, and every sermo re some message O 
to her of which one would often say a de- 


we word to the messenger. Inentiy Asti 
osing scene was 72 m ing 
ry such a rounded life. lt was the 

a victor at a hens Pw ied “pattle’s 2 * 
— illness i Bh mee ee py ie the mind 
clear to the last. of 
the city of light were wide open, sy the 
larger fer ot family there entered were wel- 


ron in —— ry while the sun —* ite Parco 

or was utifying reviving ure, 
and — loving — she had won in that 
city gathered about her casket, could not be 
mand to seem like a funeral, but more like a sea- 
gon of friendly congratulation that another 
happy bad poem a Sen rest. 


Her were con 22 
after fitting services a the triends of her 











= upon her memory 
by her in conversation. 

For forty-elght years she lived with her hus- 
band under conditions most favorable and de- 
lightfal. —** did she give him ap when her 
country called for his services in late war, 
and though Providence returned him to 5* 
those sad days could never be forgotten 

cow and fortitude were displayed at their 
best during those ere times, 

Never does her husband remember her to have 
spoken harshly. Loyal to her home was she 
ever — a veritable queen over her own house- 
hold — self-reliant, economical, a true wife, ⸗ 
strict but loving mother. She wasa great 
er, aud for many years was familiar with ZION's 
HERALD. She was always loyal in her su 
of the church and of every effort put bh for 
its advancement, but most was she res for 
the consistency and sandy of daily 
Christian walk. ot dignity and decision of 
character, her grace manners, 
to convictions and a. leadi 
— were remarkable traits 


openness 
of a pure con- 
n her personal- 


» = more than twenty years she was an inva- 
lid, and during quite a portion of that time was 
confined to her home, a patient sufferer. 

Her children were nine in number, six of 
whom live to rise up and call her blessed. 

The church misses her; the community miss- 
es her; her loved ones and dearest friends miss 
her; bat bers wae not a sad death, for she still 
lives to influence by the sweet memory of her 
sainted life the many who remember her only to 
praise her. L, I, HoLway. 
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TAUNTON BUSINESS COLLECE 
— AND — 
School of Shorthand. 
Fall term begins Sept. 1. Number of Students 
Limited. 


Send for Illustrated Oatalogue. 


GEO. W. LIVSEY, Proprietor. 
Taunton, Mass. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Batrance ae yg! —ee June 2%, and 
TUBSDAY, September 8, 1896. 
For Circulars address Miss ELLEN HYDE, Principal, 





RaopR ISLAND, East Greenwich. 


East Greenwich Academ 

Founded 1803. Both sexes. On Narragansett y. 
Steam heat and electric > oe di " 
courses, $200 a year. ag Write for illustrated 
catalogue. D. BLAKESLEE, D. D., Prin. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
National and International Growth. 


The past year bearers of University degrees from 
eighty-one American and Foreign Universities, ool- 
feges and professional schools have pur: ued profession- 
al and other advanced studies in Boston University. Its 
pat ee matriculants came from Cwonty Foret and 





rom thirty-four Amorienn tates and tories, 
To students of literatare, philosophy, a law, 
medicine, theology R offers advantages 


found in no other sity. The University 1 as 114 
feasors and Lecturers. For free circulars and informa- 
jon respecting the 


ee Scholarships address the 
Registrar, 12 


merset St,, Boston. 


East Maine Seminary. 


Bucksport, Maine. 
Rev. A. F.'Chase, Ph. D., Principal. 


Spring Term opens March 16. 


7 Taction, Business Golleme, 








‘usical \. 
with first-class instruction. tion we =~ Bas 
qe ccnens Gy Sass <2 by com Terms low. 4 for Gate. 





The Principal ot Lasell Seminary, 


AUBURNDALR, MASS., 

earnestly requests {those desiring place in this 
school tor September, 1896, to send soon for cat- 
alogue and forms of application. As resident 
pupils in large number keep their places, and 
vacancies are few after the first half’ year, a cat- 
alogue considered early, and required social ref- 
erences and present teachers’ certificates — 
forms’ supplied — returned promptly, will re- 
lieve both parties from much “ wear and tear ” 
in the summer of 1896, 

Thoughtful parents and guardians will find it 
most satisfactory to see the school at ite work 
the teachers in their classes; the Studio, the 
Gymnasium, Swimming Tank, Scientific Cook- 
ing Rooms, and Laboratory as they are used in 
schoo) session; also the dining-room, sleeping 
and reception rooms, as the girls in residence 
have them, rather than in vacation, when much 
is in process of renovation, most teachers absent 
etc., etc. 

In this way also the applicant becomes — 
to secure promptly any vacancy 
Christmas or Easter of the current year, Jabs 
registered on the waiting list, preference being 





given to those best furnished in requirements. 
Address for illustrated catalogue, 


' C¢ C. BRACDON, Principal. 
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Educational. 





Wesleyan / — y. 


Spring term of 79th 
opens Wednesday, April L 1806, 


Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 





THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
(Incorporated.) 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., 


rar om ray 
‘4 Actiarten Place, Boston, Mass. 
Fifth Avenue. ‘New york, 5 Y. 
“saith Bt Washington D. 0. 
abash Avenue, oh: , 1. 
Toro 


og 
ng. 
1 eith & Perry Bu din Kansas ¢ Cit 
728 r Bulldi : Dativer, Gon, SO 
626 Stimson Bios Los Angeles, ‘Cal. 
Send to any of the above agencies for 100-pag: 
Manual, free. Oorrespondence with employers ts In pvit. 
ed, —— forms sent to teachers on application. 
* mbers of schoo! yey wom all sections of 
— 
J ndents o w 
applied to us for cur Ceschane. 7 ngland, = 


We have filled positions at salaries aggregating more 
an 


$6,000,000.00. 





New Hampshire Confer- 
ence Seminary and 
Female Coilege. 


— Bist year. — 


Winter term ns 0,1 

Woliday* recess, Dex: #1-So. 
Winter term 
3 


ai fF 
Fall term opens Sept. 10, 1895. 

Students prepared = ———3 Seminary 
courses in Science, Music, Elocution 
French, semen Greek, me Latin, Literature and 
— — Good Commercial Department. 

Beautiful "or situation among the hills of the 
Granite State. poe air. Pure spring water, 
Excellent board. fan home ander the 


supervision of the yi of the faculty whp 
are members of the household. 


@m Send for a Catalogue to the President, 
Ceo. L. PLIMPTON, President. 
Tliton, N. H. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Per Year, Postage Prepaid, 82.50 
Ministers and their Widows, 1.50, 


T= ATES the name of each subscriber 
te the year month to which itis paid. 


— — are continued anti 


* = ontil all arrear 
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—— ine game 
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of these can send money by 
Letter. 


ee 
FO: it is ONR OF THE BEST MEDIUMS 
‘ed for Naw Bwetanp. It has 
in educated homes. Oards 
with rates sent on application. 


Specimen Copies Free. 
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A. &. WEED. Publisher. 36 Rromfield *,, Boston 
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Review of the Week. 


Tuesday, June 9. 

—The new Hungarian houses of Parliament 
opened with brilliant ceremonies. ‘ 

—In the recent Dervish defeat 800 of them 
were killed and 450 were taken prisoners. 

—Brigands near Constantinople capture two 
wealthy women and a child and demand $10,000 
ransom, 

—Death of M. Jules Simon, the eminent 
French statesman. 

— Martial law in Barcelona. 

— The Senate and House compromise on three 
new battleships. 


Wednesday, June 10, 

— Governor Wolcott signs the Union Railway 
Station bill. 

— Prof. Simon Newcomb and F. A. March of 
this country receive honorary degrees from Cam- 
bridge University, Eng. 

— Mr, Joseph Chamberlain, addressing the 
British Ohambers of Commerce, advocates an 
imperial zollverein, with protection against for- 
eign commodities and free trade between Eng- 
land and her colonies. 

—The House and Senate agree to the confer- 
ence reports on the Indian and Naval bills. 


Thursday, June 11. 

— The Czar gives 250,000 roubles for various 
charities. 

— Mrs. Annie Dyer, the English “ baby farm- 
er,” who has murdered scores of innocents, 
hanged in London. 

— Compressed air motors to be tried on New 
York cars. 

— The Cretans demand half the customs and a 
governor of their own choice. 

— American capitalists arranging to establish 
extensive locomotive works at Nijni-Novgorod, 
Russia. 

— Commencement exercises at Princeton, Vas- 
sar and Columbia. 

—A conflict between Harvard students and 
the police. 


Friday, June 12. 


— The Johannesburg prisoners must eléher be 
banished from South Africa, or pays fine of 
$100,000 each and promise not to meddle with the 
politics of the Transvaal. , 

— Miss Olara Barton telegraphs for more 
funds for Armenian relief. 

— The American Horse Exchange on Broad- 
way, New York, burned; nearly 100 horses per- 
ish; property loss, $225,000. 

— Since June 1,761 new cases of cholera in 
Egypt and 683 deaths. 

— The Congress of British Chambers of Oom- 
merce endorse arbitration, suggest an imperial 
postal union, and ask for uniformity in the laws 
regulating bills of exchange. 

— The President will take no action with ref- 
erence to Cuba, : 

— Congress adjourns. 





Saturday, June 13. 

— The Treasury reserve drops to $104,238,754. 

— The President appoints President Jordan, 
of the Leland Stanford University, and four 
government officers, to investigate the condi- 
tion of the fur seal herds in Bering Sea. 

—Oolonel Rhodes refused to sign an agree- 
ment never to interfere in the politics of the 

and is banished for life from that 

republic; the other three sign, pay fines, and 
are released. 


— Prot. &. C. Smyth resigns the presidency of 
Andover on account of his health; Prof. G. H. 
Abbott succeeds him. 

— Gen. Baratieri, tried at Massowah for the 
Italian defeat at Adowa, found not guilty. 


Monday, June 15. 

— The Civil Service Commission puts all la- 
borers into the classified list. 

— The Dawes Commission to treat with the 
tribes of the Indian Territory, reorganized. 

— A report of a joint protectorate over Korea 
by Russia and Japan. 


—~Ei:Hung Chang has an interview with 
Emperor William at Berlin. 








No Case Hopeless. 

The most obstinate and unyielding Coughs are 
pom may A my up, and permanently cured by Adam- 
son’s io Cough Balsam. It soothes irritation 
clears the throat and lungs, and heals the inflamed 
— No case is hopeless, if you take this wonder- 

medicine. 








The Conferences. 


[Continued from Page 13.) 





Woburn; treasurer, Bion Rollins, Lowell; 
superintendent of | Junior Work, Rev. B. F. 
ngsley, Wes' burg. 
Omins to the advertisement of a boxing match 
in Woburn on the following evening, it was 
unanimously voted that, as a convention, we 


lace ourselves as emphatically prone to spar- 
ring contests and ail similar exhibitions in our 
land, and Myo our disapproval! of such brutal 
sports by a rising vote. 
Gores KH. WHITAKER, Secretary. 





The annual convention of —_ District Ep- 
worth League was held at the First Church 
Bverett, Muy 21. The afternoon session opened 
at 3 o'clock, the ent, Miss R. L. Winslow, 
in the chair. devotional exercises were 
throp, ‘Thistyenine chapters reoponasd to" the 
Pp. “2 respon o the 
roll. The ident reported 49 chapters on the 
« with a membership of 4,825, more than 
of whom are church members. From 32 of 
$4,714 has been collected during the year, 
«aed of which has been expended for the 
urch, Junior chapters 38 were also reported, 
with a membership of 2,059. One new chapter 
has been formed, and one Christian Endeavor 
become ft the 


Soles bas a . The report of t: 
committee appointed at the last annual meeting 


to present a memorial to Conference concerni 


fhesolutfons saopted siguityine the regret 
utions were adu 8 g 
of the district. at the manner in which the pe- 
tition for the resumption of the old name had 
been received, and a committee of five was ap- 
inted to confer and present the matter to next 
Bonterence. Rev. O. M. Melden, of Brockton, 
delivered an inspiring addrees upon “ Liter- 
ature,” which was greatly enjoyed. The fol- 
wing Officers were elected: President, K. W. 
in, of Salem; vice-presidents, G. L. Small, 
Boston, A. G, Pike, Chelsea, Miss M. B. 
tter, Stoneham, Mrs. A. D. Pitman, Salem; 
superintendent Junior department, Miss Mattie 
O. Carter, Chelsea; recording » Mies 
F. M. Thurston, Riverdale; corresponding sec- 
» Miss 8. Gertrude Mayo, Lynn; treasurer, 
M. uand, Hast Boston; auditor, F. V. 
ee, nn; directors, L. H. Shaw, Miss 
R. L. Winslow, Miss N. L. Bacon, Chas. G. Cum- 
juings, W. G. Merrill. The newly-elected res - 
waa escorted to the chair amid great ap- 











Continuous and 
increased use 
attest the 
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Royal 
Baking 
Powder. 


Royal has a larger sale than all other 
cream of tartar baking powders combined. 





SAajourmed mot with the Wesley Chapter 
jour w 
Salem, in September. ; 
8. GERTRUDE MAyo, Sec. 


thr church, Thi , June 4, Mrs. J. O. 
Knowles, distri . The 
convention was uuate in having 
present four m who Deve gous voems 
ot service in the foreign field — Miss Ruth 
of China, Miss Hi , Mrs. Waugh and Mrs. 
Hoskins of India. mong the subjects dis- 
cussed were ch’ ’s work, ladies’ 
ane hi — Fa for the NE 
D, © 's . EB. 
Conference, was t and te the 


H 
; 
g 


and 
of Lynn, a leafiet on “ The version of a bh 


Caste Woman in India.” Miss Sites gave an 
inspiring talk on interest among 


‘oung, and the —— ot two girls 
he ve been educated in our mission 
in Foochow. Miss Harvey spoke to the children. 


Mrs. Hoskins traced the growth of missionary 
work in India since she her ——— 
signs 


in ’67, a told of many 
The exercises of the were 
with excellent Piao Win ceee He 
, The 
20 


[fe 


F 


direction of Mrs. Griffin, 


ladies of the —— 

pains to make the one for 
| 2* ene all who - 
thanks are dus eae for the fine 


collation served at noon, and for the barge ride 
on Wintbrop Beach. 


MAUDE R. STackPog, Sec. 





West District. 


Ohicopee. — The annual meeting of the Sun- 
day-school board of the Central MM. BE. Sunday- 
school war held June 5,and the fol ot- 
ficers were el : Ba —B B. 
——— os su ~ wena C. J. Wet- 
sel; superin’ ent of primary — 
Mrs. L. E. Hitchcock; secretary, Mrs. ©, 
Wetsel; treasurer, Arthur Hayes, 4 
action of the board has 
changed, so that it will hereafter July 1 
instead of in January. The of Rev. 
R. E. Bisbee begins very delightfully. 


w 


fleid. — The preachers of the city and 
vicinity held on Monday, June 8, last 
meeting of the seavon. General Conference 
matters were Giscussed, Revs. jae my | and Til- 
fon iving <potseations made during their stay 
n Cleve . ’ 


A district preachers’ meeting will be held on 
Monday, June 22, at Laurel Park, Northampton. 
Tne Ministers’ Wives’ Association of West Dis- 
trict will meet at the same time and place; and 
with a good program in the midet of such beau- 
tifal surroundings, the occasion mises 


tract al number of our and 
worthy wives, whose unities for gresting 
each other are confi almost solely 
quarterly gatherings. 
St. Luke's. — No is hailed with 
2 in this fi 1 Saw than “ Little 
-Bearers’ Day,” w a 
lace in ite calendar. About fifty little ones at- 
nded their second mn the cha 
on Frid atternoon, June 12. Upon en- 
tering with their mammas, they were 
to the su placed about 
neck of each a ty ribbon with the sou 
star of the Light attached. Light re- 


Bearers 
treshments suitable for the little ones were 
served in abundance, and at the he 
afternoon the reception was declared tee 
miring friends - not only a success, but ti 
in thought. 








us 
toget Spt peer = ne —— ot 
our 0 as in that spiri 
* — God 


plication or commun with without 
—— little es - eee —_ 

ore prayer, not 0: our our 
informal social would be both « 
good — of a healthful religious state and a 
means of further growth. . 








Essex Methodist Social Union. 


lem, Monday evening, June 8. 
ance and program were more or less interfered 
with bythe rain, but a party of about fitty 
gathered at Chase’s restaurant at 6 o’clock, par- 
took of an excellent supper, and enjoyed a de- 
lightful evening’s entertainment. It was intend- 
ed to hold the meeting and exercises at Juniper 
Hall after the supper, but it was decided, in view 
of the small number present and the entire ab- 
sence of other patrons of the restaurant, to hold 
the meeting there. 

The opening prayer was by Rev. Dr. George 8. 
Chadbourne of the Lafayette Street Church. A 
brief buisness meeting was held, presided over 
by President James F. Almy, and several appli- 
cante were admitted to membership. The ad- 
dress of the evening was by Miss Annie War- 
ner, who gave a delightful talk upon the birds 
she had seen during a trip to the South Middle- 
ton paper mills on June 8, 1895. Her talk was 
illustrated by mounted of all the 
many varieties of birds which she referred to, 
the seme coming from the cabinet of the Pea- 




































says buy your Chuveh end Lodge 
Furaiture of a. ©, SMALL & 00., 
90 Canal 8t., Boston. 

Invalid Wheel Chairs 


for sale and to rept. 


At Truro Centre, Cape Cod, by the month pr 
for the season, a furnished house of —* 
with stable and carriage house, desirably : 
ed, within five minutes’ walk of post-office and 
stores. For further information and terms ap- 
ply to 

Rev. G, C. OSGOOD, Walpole, Mass. 


THE GREEN MOUNTAIN LODGE, 


- Waterbury Centre, Vt. 
A 
mount a A iw eRe a 
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